DRILL ON BOSTON COMMON. 

This display, which took place on our Com- 
mon, a few days since, attracted a host of spec- 
tators, who occupied the malls and other places 
commanding a view of the parade-ground. The 
regiment was composed of some dozen men from 
each company, forming the first regiment of 
Boston light infantry, the object being to ac- 
quaint them with battalion and regimental ma- 
neuvres. The regiment was formed by Adjutant 
Snow, in Faneuil Hall, and marched off under 
the command of Col. Holbrook. Lt. Col. Boyd, 


Major Abbott and the staff were at their respec- | creditable manner. We noticed Col. Cowdin 
tive posts. The companies were the City Guards, aad staff among the military men on the field. 
Capt. Thompson; New England Guards, Capt. _ Brig. Gen. Andrews and suite had been in- 
Bradlee; Light Guards, Capt. Clark; Pulaski | vited, and on their arrival were received with 
Guards, Capt. Wright; Mt. Washington Guards, due honors. After the general had passed the 
Capt. Cassell: Mass. Volunteers, Capt. Poore; | regiment in review, it marched past him at com- 
Independent Fusileers. Lieut. Parker; and the | mon and quick time, keeping the “ guides right” 
Mechanic Riflemen, Capt. Adams. All the | throughout. The general and staff were then 
companies wore fatigue uniforms. escorted to the Tremont House. The whole 

Marching to the parade-ground, Col. Holbrook _ parade was, indeed, a very creditable and sol- 
executed several battalion movements, conclud- | dierly affair. 


ing with the formation of a square, ina highly | We perceive a growing interest and enthusi- 
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asm spreading through the military corps of this 
city, which looks like old times, when the Bos- 
ton independent companies were far ahead of 
any other city of the Union. Some people, 
more nice than wise, deprecate the enrolment of 
young men in this service, but such are remind- 
ed that in time of peace, we have been told by 
wise authority, to prepare for war. In case of 
an attack upon our institutions by internal or 
external foes, the civil authorities must always 
feel that, when the worst comes to the worst, 


they have the military to depend upon. 
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BY F. CLINTON 


{CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XIV. 


GUILFORD'S PLAN FOR ESCAPE. 


HUS speaking,Guil- 
—— ford returned into 


the front room, 
where the two men 
still slept heavily as 
before, and in the 
same postures. He 
then looked out of 
the door, and seeing 
Robin and Anne 
seated beneath the 
arbor, quite oblivi- 
ous, apparently, of 
the passing time, 


he softly regained the room where his mother 
was, and bolted the door which led between the 
two apartments. 

“ Now, my dear mother, I want you to take a 
seat against this door, and if the soldiers either 
of them should wake and attempt to come in, 
tell them that it is your private room, and they 
cannot be admitted. On no account suffer them 
to enter; and if they force the door, I will shoot 
them down. Iam going to have an interview 
with this stranger, whose misfortunes have driv- 
en him for shelter to our roof.” 

Thereupon Guilford replaced the ladder to its 
usual place beneath the trap-door, and ascended 
it. He tapped lightly upon the ceiling, and was 
answered by another rap equally low. 

“ Are you asleep, sir?” asked Guilford. 

“No,” answered the voice; and the trap was 
cautiously raised. “I know you are come to 
me as a friend, for I have overheard your con- 
versation with your mother. I therefore let you 
up without suspicion. I am inexpressibly thank- 
ful to find myself in the house of two such loyal 
friends as I find you and the good dame are.” 


These words were spoken in an under tone, 
but with a cadence that pleased Guilford’s ear, 
and attracted him at once to the stranger before 
beholding his face. Asking his mother fora 
light, he ascended with it, and bidding her re- 
move the ladder, he closed the trap and stood 
face to face with his guest. 

The countenance he beheld was wholly un- 
known to him, but answered to his mother’s 
description as that of a pale, harassed looking 
young cavalier of thirty, with black hair and 
eyes, and an intellectual expression. 

“ Whosoever you may be, sir, you are a wel- 
come guest beneath our humble roof,” said Guil- 
ford. “What can Ido for you? for I presume 
you are one of the Prince's friends.” 

“ Yes, my dear young man, and I have sought 
the sea coast with the forlorn hope of obtaining 
passage in some fishing boat to the French coast. 
But I find that the coast is vigilantly guarded, 
and in this very house are quartered some of 
Cromwell’s troops.” 

“ Yes, two drunken rogues, shaven like monks 
and bearded like Turks, now sleeping off their 
potations in the room below.” 

“This would be a favorable time to elude 
them if a boat could be had. Art thou not a 
fisherman ?” 

“ Yes, sir cavalier, but my only boat was to- 
day, or rather yesterday, stoven, and is not fit to 
push off.” 

“I will give thee all the gold I have, which is 
one hundred louis, to purchase another for me.” 

“Thou wilt need all thy gold, sir cavalier. I 
can obtain another boat of a comrade, but—” 


“But what, my young friend?’ asked the 
stranger, who seemed to hang on his words with 
nervous eagerness. 

“ The difficulty!is to get off from the coast 
unseen. There are not only troops placed in 
our houses, but they are posted as sentries along 
the streets, and have the beach in full view for 
miles. It would be almost impossible to get a 
boat off with any chance of success.” 

The stranger clasped his hands together with 
an expression of anguish. 

“So near liberty, and yet not to be able to 
obtain it!” 

“ Does thy life pay the forfeit, sir, of thy cap- 
ture *” asked Guilford, whose heart was deeply 
moved’ by his acute distress. 

“ Assuredly, my friend.” 

“ And thou art a true friend of the prince ” 

“ He has‘none nearer.” 

“Then I will save thee if it be possible, by 
aiding thee to reach the French shore. But the 
prince, where is he? Hast thou any tidings of 
him since he was seen last in Scotland ?” 

“ He still wanders. Like me he seeks to find 
shelter in France, Suppose I were the Prince 
Charles himself, what couldst thou do for me, if 
I told thee I was really in thy hands ?” 

“TI would save thee or perish!” answered 
Guilford ; “and I will do all I can for one who 
loves him and suffers.for him. Here it is not 
safe for thee to remain till morning.” 

“Young man,” said the stranger, “if thou 
savest me, the prince will not fail to reward 
thee.” 

“T ask no reward, sir cavalier, save success. 
I will ere long return to you. I will go and see 
how I can best secure your safety.” 

With these words Guilford took leave of his 
guest, deeply interested in him, and opening the 
trap door, dropped lightly to the floor. 

“ Mother, he is a cavalier, and friend of the 
prince, and his life is forfeit if he be taken. He 
brings no other news of Prince Charles than 
that he is a wanderer like himself. Now I must 
get him out from here, and to the sea-side. I 
have resolved to try and get him across the 
channel.” 

“ You will risk your own life, my son.” 

“Do not think of me, mother. I shall do 
nothing rashly. Give me thy brown long gown 
and shawl and hood.” 

“Here they are. What wouldst thou with 
them ?” 

“To hand them up to our guest to put on.” 

Guilford suited the action to the word, by 
rolling the articles ina bundle and passing them 
up to the fugitive. 

“ Put these on, and wait till I knock thrice 
on the trap, and then come boldly down. Now, 
mother,” he added, as the trap door was once 
more closed, and the ladder carefully removed, 
“T want you to puton your other shawl and 
hood and walk out with me.” 

Whither ?” 

“Tt matters not, dear mother. Do not ask 
me questions that I perhaps can’t answer; but 
if you will kindly do as I say, we may save the 
young cavalier.” 

“ I will be guided by you in everything, my 
son,” said she, putting on her shaw] and hood. 

“ That is right, mother. These barbarians of 
Cromwell's are still snoring. They sleep sound 
as moles.” 

“TI drugged their negus to make them sleep 
and keep them quiet,” answered his mother. 

“ That accounts for it. It is the more favora- 


ble to us. Now take my arm and come with 
me.” 

The good dame placed her arm in his, and 
crossing noiselessly the room where the troopers 
were, they went out by the gate of the cottage. 
Here they met with Robin and Anne, who hard- 
ly realized how the night they had so lovingly 
passed was wearing towards morning. They 
both started consciously as they saw dame Gra- 
ham and Guilford. 

“ You've come at last, Guilford,” said Robin, 
not knowing anything else to say. 

“Yes; and I warrant me you were not over 
weary waitingfor me. I want you, Robjn.” 

“ Anne, you had best go softly in and remain 
in the back room; if the troopers should wake 
up, you can bolt the door.” 

“Let Anne wait here by the gate, mother.— 
You will not be away five minutes. Robin, go 
to your boat; place secretly three days’ provis- 
ions in it, and put off as expeditiously as you 
can, as if on a fishing cruise. Soon as you get 
out half a mile, lower your sails and row back 
in the direction of the beach rock, landing be- 
yond it on the castle side. There you will find 
me to take me on board. Do not delay, and be 
discreet and cautious; for the least imprudence 
will create suspicion among the coast guard.” 

Robin signified his readiness to do as his 
friend Guilford had directed, and immediately 
left the cottage gate and walked towards his 
own cabin, a quarter of a mile further cast, 
along the shore-curved street of the little port. 
He was stopped by two troopers, who, satisfying 
themselves that he was a fisherman, and not a 
prince in disguise, let him pass. At the door of 
his own:hut he found three of the guard seated 
drinking ale, and eating rolls and dried fish— 
He adroitly got them into conversation upon the 
comparative speed of boats and horses, and 
drew them down to the cove, fifty paces off, 
where his own smack lay, and got them to ex- 
amining it, he the while ,descanting upon its 
speed. He then proposed to show them with 
what rapidity he could row it, saying: “ As it is 
near day, it is time I should get ready to go out 
to fish; but first I will show you her mettle.” 

He then went in for his oars, and at the same 
time filled a bag with fish and bread, and took 
a beaker of fresh water with him. These he 
placed in the boat before their eyes, trusting to 
their absence of all suspicion that he had any 
second purpose in view. At length, having got 
all prepared, he loosed his boat and got to his 
oars, and was about to row her out, when a 
fourth,-in the uniform of a sergeant, came up 
and demanded what boat was putting off.” 

“ A fisher’s lad going off to cruise the day in 
the channel catching fish,” answered a trooper ; 
“and he has bet a hundred mackerel that his 
boat, with two oars, can beat the best hunter in 
England.” 

“ He is a braggart,” answered the sergeant.— 
“But who has been in the boat and seen that 
there is no Prince Charley hidden in the cuddie. 
By the beard of Cromwell, it would hide two 
men!” 

“ No one has searched,” answered one of the 
troopers. 

The boat was detained and the cuddie care- 
fully examined, when, as nothing was discovered 
like a refugee, and Robin being clearly the only 
person on board, he was suffered to put off.— 
His bungling rowing to and fro, however, as he 
knew it would be, was laughed at by the soldiers, 
and having acknowledged that his craft was not 
in trim, he hoisted sail, and told them that when 
he had caught the hundred mackerel, he would 
not fail to pay his bet. He was soon rapidly 
leaving the shore behind, and the forms of the 
soldiers soon blended with the indistinct objects , 
on the land. When he had gained half a mile 
from the beach, he lowered his two sails, and 
taking to his oars, pulled towards the point 
nearly a mile westerly, where Guilford had 
promised to be found. 

We now return to the young fisherman who 
was so generously about to attempt to save his 
guest from the power of the usurper. When 
Robin took leave of him to go on the mission 
we have seen him accomplish so successfully, 
Guilford, with his mother leaning on his arm, 
walked along the village street in the direction 
which led towards the castle. They soon came 
to two troopers, who were standing in the street 
acting as guards. The moonlight shone full 
upon them, and in one of them Guilford recog- 
nized the soldier who had before challenged 
him. As the young man and his mother drew 
near, one of the men stepped across the way 
and presented his broad-sword. 


“What, pray, is this, my fine couple?” he 
said, with a laugh. 

“This is my mother; and as for me, I told 
you who I was some while ago,” answered 
Guilford, firmly. 

“ Yes, I recollect thee now; but we must see 
thy face. We must not let any nose pass us 
under cover. A woman’s hood, before now, has 
hid a man’s beard.” 

Dame Graham put back her hood and showed 
him a dignified, but pale, matronly face, that 
abashed his insolence. 

“Pardon us, ma’am, but we have to be 
strict.” 

“ Can we pass-on?” asked Guilford. 

“ Whither ?” 

“To the castle. There is a sick person there 
who suffers, and your orders are not so strict as 
to prevent passing to and fro on the land.” 

“No; it is the sea we are to watch.” 

Guilford then went on a few steps, and when 
beyond ear-shot, he whispered hurriedly to his 
mother : 

“Pretend that thou hast forgotten the lint, 
and go back as for it; but instead of coming 
back thyself, send the guest, telling him I wait 
here, and that he must join me and take my 
arm without a word. in your place. They will 
not a second time lift the veil.” , 

“T now understand all,” said his mother. 

“Sir soldier, my mother would return a mo- 
ment to the house for something,” he said, re- 
turning where the two men stood. “Be quick, 
dear mother, and I will remain talking with 
these brave soldiers.” 

The good dame hastened towards her house, 
leaving Guilford with the troopers. 


CHAPTER XV. 


SUCCESS OF GUILFORD'S MAN@UVRE. 
“Tov art a tall youth to be under thy 
mother’s eye still, young man,” said the trooper 
who had been chief spokesman. “ Fishing must 
be fool’s pastime for a brave spirit as thine 
should be by thine eye. Why wilt thou not en- 
list in the troop, and follow the fortunes of a 
soldier ?” 

“My mother has only me, and if I should fall 
in battle she would be desolate.” 

“ We should be better weaned than to think 
of mothers when our beards are grown, young 
fellow. A man’s mother is his country, and he 
rightly obeys her when he takes up arms to de- 
fend her against tyranny.” 

“ Come to the inn in the morn, where our cap- 
tain is, and thou shalt put thy name down and 
be paid two gold nobles, and the horse and ar- 
mor of the man who was shot early"to-night by 
one of the smugglers, shall be thine.” 

“] will see thy captain, it may be, and think 
of this. I would rather have a wider field than 
this to act my part in.” 

“ Ay, that thon oughtest, man. To-morrow 
we are going on a fancy party to ferret out these 
smugglers or what not that rescued the loyalist 
last night, and shot that ‘lion of the desert,’ 
even the brave trooper ‘Despise not Propesy- 

“ What loyalist ?” 

“That is not known forcertain. That he was 
one is clear, for he refused to drink to Oliver's 
health ; and he fought like a tiger when he was 
set upon, and ran like a dromedary when he 
could fight no longer against odds. We would 
have had him had he not been rescued by a par- 
ty of smugglers, as some say they were, who got 
him off safe. Our captain swears he was the 
famed Red Hand, the channel erniser, because 
his right hand was missing. But for my part, 
the blood of one royalist is as red-as that of 
another.” 

“ Dost thou expect to find smugglers on the 
coast to-morrow ‘” asked Guilford, whose eyes 
were anxiously turned towards the gate of the 
cottage. 

“ That may be as it turns out. A little brnsh 
with the rogues and a good deal of booty would 
enliven these dull times.” 

At this moment Guilford’s eyes were gladdened 
by the sight of a female figure clad like his 
mother, issuing from the cottage gate. He knew 
ata glance that it was not she, and his heart 
bounded with hope and fear in contemplating 
the advance of the disguised royalist. The 
walk was wholly unlike that of his mother, and 
by no means as graceful; but he hoped the sol- 
diers, who had never seen her but once, would 
not mark the difference. 

“Good night, gentlemen; I see my mother 
has got what she went after, and is returning,” 
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said Guilford, walking forward to meet the dis- 
guised guest. 
_ You will not forget the gold nobles and to 
see the captain at the inn?” called one of the 
soldiers. 

“No. I hope to meet you there also.” 

By this time he met the loyalist, and taking 
his arm beneath his own, whispered : 

“ Walk more softly, and keep hooded. There 
is no danger if you do not speak.” 

It was a thrilling moment when Guilford came 
up again to the two men in order to pass them. 
He was, however, perfectly cool and self- 


“ We must stop again, mother, for doubtless 
these brave soldiers will have to make thee show 
thy face a second time, to see that no beard 
hath grown on it within the last five minutes.” 

“ Nay, young fellow, thou and thy mother may 
pass when thou wilt,” answered the nearest sol- 
dier, laughingly. “When thou gettest to be a 
trooper thou wilt then learn what it is to obey 
orders.” 

“I blame thee not, sir trooper,” answered 
Guilford, as he walked on slowly, in order to 
keep at feminine moderation the tendency of his 
companion to make rapid strides of it along— 
At every yard which separated him from the two 
soldiers his heart beat lighter and his breath 
drew freer. At length, after walking on about 
five minutes, and when he could scarcely dis- 
tinguish the forms of the two men from the 
black posts to which the fishermen secured their 
boats, he said, in a tone of joy: 

“Now, sircavalier, you may speak. We are 
safe, at least for the present. You can look out 
of thy hood.” 

The cavalier whom dame Graham had so 
promptly and skillfully put in her own place, 
then threw partly back his hood, and looked 
around him, but not before pressing the young 
fisherman’s hand in both of his, and saying : 

“Heaven reward thee! Thou hast done this 
well and faithfully, and with remarkable courage. 
I was never in more imminent peril of capture ; 
and yet, under thy managing guidance, with so 
little reason to fear. What lofty castle is this ?” 
he asked, as his eyes fell upon the elevated tow- 
ers and battlements of Castle Vane, beneath the 
shadow of which he was walking. 

“Tt is Castle Vane.” 

“Well do I know the family. Never was a 
more loyal subject than Lord Vane. But rumor 
says his son is Cromwell’s tool.” 

“Yes, so [have heard,” answered Guilford, 
whose glances were continually scanning the 
water, searching for Robin’s little bark, which 
yet did not appear in sight. 

The ca also turned his eyes wistfully 
on the sparkling waves, and paused to contem- 
plate them for a moment. 

“O, road to liberty—yet a more insurmounta- 
ble walk than if thou wer$ built of adamant, 
high as heaven !” 

“Do not stop, mylord. We must still hasten 
forward ; for though the last guard of troopers 
has been passed in this direction, yet our strata- 
gem may be detected, and pursuit made.” 

“I need no inducements to move on, my true 
and faithful deliverer,” answered the royalist ; 
“ but I am something wearied, having walked for 
many days, and laid abroad of nights, and had 
little food.” 

“I pity thy distresses, sir.” 

“Thope fortune will one day enable me to 
reward you,” answered the stranger, with a 
grateful tremor in his tones. “But I am solici- 
tous lest harm should happen to thy mother for 
the part she has taken.” 

“No; it was known to no one that you were 
in the house; and I instructed her not to suffer 
herself to be seen until after sunrise, lest indeed, 
by chance, the two troopers should question her 
how she got back unseen, and so place her in a 
dangerous position.” 

“ That was judicious and thoughtful in you. I 
will therefore not suffer my fears to be awakened 
about her. But when I know that upon whom- 
soever aids me Iam bringing danger, I some- 
times feel like giving myself up to my fate be- 
fore’ I will involve any more kind and noble 
hearts in assisting me to cscape. We have here 
@ barrier! How shal) wesurmount it?” he sud- 
denly demanded, finding the beach termi- 
nate. 


“ Here is a boat, my lord,” said Guilford, who 
gave the stranger this title of respect, judging 
from his manners, and that he was a partizan of 
the prince, that he must be noble; “we will en- 
ter it and row around it.” . 

Upon their reaching the other side Guilford 


with an exclamation of pleasure, pointed sea- 
ward. 

“A boat! O, that I were so happy as to be 
on board of it, with its head pointed towards 
France !” was the exclamation of the wanderer, 
with clasped hands. 

“TI think it is the boat I ordered to come round 
and meet us here,” answered Guilford. “When 
it gets a little nearer I can tell.” 

“ And you have perfected your plan so far as 
to provide a boat! Ah, this is more than I 
hoped. When I saw this cliff, I believed you 
were seeking some secret cavern wherein to con- 
ceal me; and my heart was heavy with the 
thought of more delay and confinement and 
anxiety before I should kiss the blessed sands of 
France !” 

“Tt is Robin’s boat. I know it now by the 
white tops to its masts.” 

“ And is Robin's boat that you sent for to em- 
bark us in?” 

“Yes, my lord. Robin is a youth, and sup- 
ports himself by fishing. He is my truest friend, 
and can be trusted.” 

“Iknow it, ifhe is thy friend. It seems a 
brave, strong boat, with sails.” 

“Tt has crossed the channel in the wildest 
weather, my lord.” 

“ Then my hour of safety seems to have come 
at last. This little skiff, which holds but two, 
and scarce floats for leaking,” he added, pointing 
to the small boat in which they had paddled 
round the rock ; “this I would have ventured in, 
rather than not have attempted it. To die ex- 
erting one’s self for liberty, is better than to live 
as I have lived the past fifty days. O, young 
man, you know little of the sufferings I have en- 
dured. But the sight of this bounding bark 
makes me forget all!” 

“I trust, my lord, that before noon you will be 
safe where you wish to be.” 

“Thanks, thanks, my friend. I pray that if 
this blessing be granted me, it be given soon to 
the poor friends and wanderers I leave still be- 
hind.” 

“Thou meanest the prince, and the four or 
five nobles who hold to him.” 

“They did hold to him till they were com- 
pelled, for his safety, to leave him, and each seek 
a different route to the coast.” 

“ Tf, after I safely place thee in France, I can 
return unsuspected, my lord, I will do all in my 
power to get the rest over. In particular would 
Ibe happy to be the instrument of saving the 
prince.” 

“And wherefore in particular, my young 
friend?” asked the noble, who was seated on a 
rock, watching the advancing fishing boat. 

“Frankly, my lord, I will tell thee. Thou 
didst overhear my conversation with my mother, 
and need not be told thatI love a high-born 
maiden—even the daughter of the lord of this 
castle.” 

« And I would swear thou art worthy ofher.” 

“Tam too proud to offer her a fisherman for 
ahusband. If I could aid the prince, perhaps he 
would take me into his service.” 

“ But he is poor, and has nor men nor arms, 
coffers nor coin, young man.” 

“ He will one day, I am confident, sit on the 
throne of his martyred father. He is too deeply 
seated in the hearts of the English people to re- 
main long out of the seat of the kingdom.” 

“ By the rood! thou speakest like a prophet !” 
exclaimed the noble, starting to his feet, and 
gazing with admiration upon the young man.— 
“I pray that thy words may come true. And if 
the prince come to his own, thou shalt not be 
forgotten. He who has served one of his friends 
serves him. I will take care that thy good ser- 
vice to me this night shall not be forgotten.— 
Would that England had ten thousand young 
men with hearts and hands as loyal as thine.” 

At this crisis the little bark drew so close that 
Guilford recognized Robin, who, shipping his 
oars, steered the boat wtth what impetus his 
rowing had given it, directly alongside the rocks. 

“Thon hast well done, Robin, and in good 
time ; for I see the dawn is breaking. Now, my 
lord, step into the boat, and the next land thy 
foot touches shall be that of France.” 

“ Amen, my friend,” answered the noble, as 
he leaped into the boat and stood in the stern. — 
“ Farewell, poor England! One of these days 
thou wilt take to thy bosom gladly the children 
that thou now drivest from thee !” 

Guilford saw that tears came into his eyes, and 
this emotion endeared him still more to him; 
for he saw that he possessed all the sensibilities 
that became aman. He now assisted Robin in 


hoisting the sails, for there was a ‘six knot 


breeze from the northwest, and taking the helm, 
while Robin was entrusted with the charge of 
trimming the canvass, he steered away from the 
castle rock and lay bis course at first south by 
west, in order to keep from being seen from the 
village when they should clear the rock. 

When they had got out about fifty yards, and 
were sailing along smoothly, the nobleman was 
seen by Guilford to sink upon his knees and re- 
main some minutes in prayer. He then rose, 
and embracing his deliverer, he called Robin and 


said : 

“ Let me fake thee by the hand. I owe thee 
much also, and must owe thee more before I 
reach France. I am told thou art the friend of 
this brave young man.” 

“JT love Guilford as a brother,” answered Rob- 
in, with honest warmth. 

Suddenly a voice called to them from the 
shore—an eager yet suppressed voice, its tones 
being doubtful and yet thrilling, as if fear and 
hope impelled the speaker. 

“The boat! Art thou a fisherman ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Gailford, as he discerned the 
figures of two men in the mouth of a sort of 
gorge that was atthe westward of the castle 


rock. 

“Come to the-shore and take us on board, and 
we will pay thee well.” 

“T fear that it is a lure,” said Guilford. 

“T think I recognize the voice,” said the 
stranger. “Hold! Let me spesk.” 

“ Nay, my lord, you may betray yourself. I 
will hail them. Who are you, and where do you 
wish to go ?” 

“Land, and we will tell thee,” answered an- 
other voice. 

“TI know them!” cried the stranger to Guilford, 
in earnest excitement, laying his hand on his 
shoulder. “ They are twu of the prince’s friends. 
Will you take them ?” 

“ Willingly. Think you the prince {s one of 
them ?” 

“We may hear from him through them, my 
young friend. Steer at once to where they stand, 
for delay may be fatal to them with so many 
enemies about.” 

Guilford at once ran the smack to the little 
cove in the land where the two men stood. On 
coming near he saw from their torn apparel and 
haggard air that they were fugitives. They were 
soimpatient to quit the land, that the boat had 
hardly touched the rock before they both sprang 
on board. 

“ Take us across to France, and we will repay 
you well, for we have gold.” they said, talking 
like men who had life at stake. 

The stranger, who still wore the female dress, 
and who had purposely concealed himself behind 
the sail, was now seen by them. They stared at 
him, and then took their seats, as if too weary to 
stand. They then looked earnestly at Robin 
and Guilford. - 

“ You are fishermen, then 2” said the eldest of 
the two, inquiringly. 

Yes, sir.” 

“ Will you take us over to Normandy ?” 

“Tt is a dangerous trip, sirs, but as Iam going 
over, you shall have passage.” 

“ How fortunate. We will give you gold.” 

“ Tam well paid, gentlemen.” 

“ But will you take this woman over 3” 

“ Yes,” answered Guilford ; and he would have 
added, “ she is a fugitive disgulsed also,” but for 
& pressure upon the arm by the stranger, asa 
hint from him to keep his secret. 


CHAPTER XVL 
WHO THE FUGITIVE WAS. 


We now see our youthful hero, Guilford, 
once more setting sail for the French side of the 
channel, with three royalists. It has been an 
eventful twenty-four hours to him, and has done 
more to develop his trae character than all the 
previous events of his life. All at once he felt 
that he had merged from the obscure and hum- 
ble village fisher, to be a person of no little con- 
sideration, if he was to be judged by the part he 
had played. But he wasnotelated. He secretly 
hoped that this turn in the tide of his affairs was 
to lead him on to fortune. 

When the smack, which Robin had named the 
“ Pretty Anne,” had got out a mile, the day had 
begun to brighten up so clearly in the east that 
the moonlight paled before it. Soon the light of 
the broad morning filled the air, and when they 
were a league from the land the suit rose in daz- 
zling splendor out of the waters. Cheerfulness 
sat upon the haggard faces of the two fugitives as 
they saw receding the shores of England, and the 
distinct blue line of France grow 1aore distinct. 


“ Young man,” said one of them, whose beard 
and locks were mingled with gray. “ you will be 
remembered by us to the latest hour of our lives. 
We must take your names, that our friends may 
know them, and love the two fisher’s lads who aid- 
ed us to escape from death to safety.” 

“T knew, my lord,” said Guilford, “ that fugitive 
friends of the prince were expected on the coast, 
and knew you to be of them.” 

“Yes, doubtless, for we carry our fortunes in 
our rags and visages. But it is surprising and 
providential that we should have found a boat so 
soon, and one that would receive us. O, that the 
prince could be as fortunate.” 

“ Hast thou heard ofany royalist escaping in a 
boat within a day or two?” asked the younger 
cavalier, who was a fair young man, with a blue 
eye and a Scottish physiognomy. 

“There was a brave man escaped yesterday 
from the village after great peril. It was atsun- 
set or little after.” 

“ Ah, it must have been the prince,” exclaimed 
the elder; “for he mast have reached the coast 
about that time.” 

“No, it was the Earl Villiers, whom they call 
Red Hand,” answered Guilford. 

“ The Earl Villiers!” exclaimed the stranger, 
in a tone that, coming from the woman's hood, 
made the two cayaliers start with surprise, and 
stare with doubt both at Guilford and his dis- 
guised passenger. 

“We are betrayed!” cried the young Scot, 
witha flashing eye, as he drew a long, glittering 
knife. 

“ There is no treason here,” said Guilford.— 
“ This person is also a fugitive in disguise,;whom I 
was taking over when you hailed me. Ifhe wish- 
es to conceal himselffrom you, I cannot prevent 
it. But I trust you are known to each other.” 

“There needs no more disguise or conceal- 
ment, my friends all,” exclaimed the stranger, 
throwing back his hood, and extending a hand to 
each of the fugitives. Algernon, welcome ! 
Catesby, I embrace you again !” 

“ My prince !” cried the elderly noble, kneeling 
and kissing the hand extended to him, while 
Catesby pressed his knees and bathed his hands 
with tears of joy. ° 

“‘ Heaven be praised! Once more we meet, 
andin safety !” 

“ T would have made myself known to you, my 
trusty friends, but I wished to defer it until land- 
ing, that I might then take my young friend by 
surprise, and let him know that he had indeed 
saved Prince Charles! This is a happy meeting 
for us after all our sufferings together.” 

“Too much joy! too much joy! That we 
should find thee ig the very boat in which we have 
taken shelter. This day Cromwell’s hatred has 
forever lost its victim.” 

Guilford had witnessed this revelation of the 
prince to his partners in danger and flight with 
amazement. He stood beholding him without 
powertouttera word. <A half formed idea that 
all his hopes were now in the budding, and that 
Lady Kate would yet be his, danced bewilderingly 
through his mind. Robin stood with open mouth, 
in wonder and delight. 

“ Nay, my friends,” said Prince Charles, “ you 
must not be shut out from being partakers of all 
this joy. You have, you find, had your wish 
gratified, and have‘ the prince’ in your boat.” 

“ And Iwill save thee or die, my prince !” ex- 
claimed Guilford, kneeling and kissing his hand. 
“ This is the happiest and proudest moment of my 
life.” 

Robin also came forward and saluted the ex- 
cited monarch, and all was joy and intense excite- 
ment. 

While the little vessel with its precious freight 
was dancing on its way, Guilford directed Robin 
to bring up the provisions from the cuddie, and 
the prince and his two lords made a royal feast of 
it, with such appetites as long fasting invariably 
lends to both king and peasant. 

The sun was an hour high when they had all 
got through their morning’s repast, and then 
Guilford urged the prince to take some repose in 
one of the berths in the small cabin. 

“ This is well proposed, my young friend,” he 
said; “for I have had little sleep for the week 


past.” 
[T° BE CONTINUED.] 


BARBERS, 

The learned Vossius says, his barber used to 
comb in iambics. And indeed, in all other ages, 
one of this useful mg my this order of cos- 
metic ies been celebrated by the 
most eminent hands. - You see the barber in Don 
Quixote is one of the principal characters in the 


history.— Steele. 
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MISS ADELAIDE PHILLIPS. GRAND TOURNAMENT. 


The accompanying likeness is that of Miss A. Our artist has given us bclow a sketch of a 
Phillips, who has ao long been a favorite actress ° grand and chivalrous scene that lately occurred 
at the Boston Museum. She came among us & at the Pineville Race Course, South Carolina, 
mere child some years since, and appeared as a where twenty-six “ knights,” magnificently dress- 
juvenile danseuse at the old Museum. As she ed, rodé into the list. They were all mounted 
| grew older, she gradually evinced a fine appre- on fine steeds, elegantly caparisoned; and the 

| eiation of stage effect, and of the part of an dresses of the knights and the saddle-cloths of ij} , 


actress, and was by degiees introduced into the the horses were in a style of richness, magnifi- 
vaudevilles that were presented from time to cence and beauty rarely, if ever, surpassed, and 
time at the Museum. As years wore on, and as tasteful and appropriate in design as they 
Miss Phillips gradually acquired the necessary were admirable in execution. Each knight bore 
physical appearance as well as experence, she a lance. from which his colors were pendant, and 


was entrusted with a higher range of characters, his saddle-cloth disclosed to view his device and | 
until she has come to personate those of the motto. 


most intricate cast, But she has gradually de- 


veloped the fact of possessing a most wonder- 
fully clear and musical voice, and which, with 
culture and practice, has already become re- 
markable. In the difficult music of her charac- 
ter, as Cherry, in the play of The Children of 
Cyprus, she, fairly took our citizens by surprise, 
and her songs were nightly encored. We think 
music should engage all her attention, for with 
the native ability she possesses improved by art, 
she might equal many of the best prima donnas. 
Having grown up among us, administering so 
long and so successfully to our pleasure, Miss 
Phillips has much of the best regard of Bostoni- 
ans, and it is gratifying to know that her private 
virtues entitle her to all the honors she receives. 
We are indebted to Ives, daguerreotypist; 142 
Washington Street, for the likeness which our 
artist has drawn for us, and those who are fa- 
miliar with the face of the origina!, will pro- 
nounce it a capital one. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 

One of the hours wasted each day on trifles 
or indolence, saved, and daily devoted to im- 
provement, is enough to make an ignorant man 
wise in ten years—to provide the luxury of in- 
telligence to a mind torpid from lack of thought 
—to brighten up and strengthen faculties perish- 


At the word of command, the whole troop at 
once formed in line before the galaxy of beauty, 
and executed the graceful salute, causing bright 
eyes to sparkle with new lustre, and blushing 
checks to bloom with new roses. A brief, but 
spirited and appropriate address from the mas- 
ter of ceremonies, calling on emulous knights to 
do deeds of daring worthy of such a brilliant 
presence, despatched them to the duties of the 
day. The tournament then commenced, the con- 
test being, with horses at full speed, to bear off 
a suspended ring the greatest number of times 
out of six, on the point of the lance. This chiv- 
alrous and manly exercise was admirably per- 
formed, evincing a skill and grace in horseman- 
ship, and a dexterity in the use of the lance, 
which excited deep interest in the spectators, 
and called forth repeated plaudits. The emula- 
tion was well sustained and close, and at the end 
there were no less than seven competitors for the 
first prize. 

The whole pageant was eminently brilliant 
and successful—and whether we consider the 
tasteful and elegant costumes of the knights, the 
rich caparison and equipment of the horses, the 
equestrian skill and daring of the riders, or the 
beaming presence of female loveliness, it has 


death a harvest of glorious deeds.—Franklin. MISS ADELAIDE PHILLIPS. country. 


ing with rast—to make life a fruitful field, and | . never been surpassed, if ever equalled, in this 


waAvd, DEL. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE ABBE ALZINI: 
OR, 


A REPUBLIC A HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEAES 
SINCE. 


BY MISS ANNE T. WILBUR. 


&6 UT, my dear sister, will the prepara- 


tions for the journey never be finished ? 
One would think I was about to make the tour 
of the world.” 

These words were pronounced with charming 
bonhommie. by a little round fat man. neat as a 
doll, and bearing on his fresh and still youthfal 
countenance the expression of a happiness so 
peaceful, that it had evidently never cost his:con 
science a regret. 


This was the Abbe Mattheo Alzini, curate of 


© country parish in the Marches of Ancona, 
about a hundred and fifty years ago. 

“ It is because I am putting a label on each 
article,” replied the good sister, “that you may 
be able to recognize them without difficulty. Do 
not make a mistake, as you have sometimes 
done. Read the label, and do not take one thing 
instead of another.” 

*“ Ah! ah! that has happened to me, indeed, 
sister,” replied the abbe, with a laugh. “ Wit- 
ness the day when I took a nightcap for a pocket- 
handkerchief, and at the table of the Bishop of 
Ancona, in a fit of absent-mindedness, put it on 
my head instead of wiping my nose.” 

“Do you know, Mariana,” resumed he,“ that 
it is now nearly thirty years since I have desired 
and planned a journey to Venice, to the great 
republic, to the country of liberty! Yes, this 
idea occurred to me at the age of seven, when 
my father told us that we were descended from 
the Transteverins, those children of the earliest 
republicans of Rome! The idea developed it- 
self while I was finishing my rhetoric at the sem-: 
inary. I believe it was on reading in Greek the 
Republic of Plato. From that moment until 
this day such has been the real, the only thought 
of my life, and it has cost me much to postpone 
my journey until now. But you know, Mariana, 
that although I have not yet seen Venice, Ihave 
already written two folios to prove that the chil- 
dren of the republic are so happy here below 
that heaven itself will scarcely suffice for them.” 

As he finished his sentence, the abbe fixed his 
attention on the mild face of his sister which 
had become overshadowed, while his shone with 
enthusiasm for Venice. It was evident that the 
very name was painful to Mariana, but for a 
cause of which her brother was ignorant. 

Ten years before, while Mattheo was at his 
studies, one of those little dramas had transpired, 
written only in the hearts of those who experi- 
ence them. 

On his return from the seminary, Matthew 
found Mariana pale and sad, and the joy of her 
early youth was no longer visible upon her coun- 
tenance. Her brother, in his simplicity, thought 
that regret at their separation had troubled her 
life. He was ignorant of the true cause, and 
would certainly never have divined it. 

But in a village all is seen and known, and it 
was whispered that the handsome Genaro d’ An- 
cona was not a stranger to the sadness of Mari- 
ana. Genaro was a brave youth, lively, active, 
enterprising, and even, it was said, a little im- 
prudent in speech. He was occupied in com- 
merce, and his voyages on the Adriatic had al- 
ready doubled the sum confided to him by 
obliging friends. A last sojourn of a month at 
Venice was to complete the little fortune which 
he wished to lay at the feet of Mariana. But 
the young trader did not return at the end of a 
month, nor at the end of a year, nor never. And 
Venice kept among its other mysteries the fate 
of Genaro, who was no longer heard of. 

Poor Mariana had been therefore destined 
from this period to have her grief daily renewed 
by her brother, who talked incessantly of ‘the 
great republic of Venice. She had never be- 
trayed the secrets of her sorrow, or opposed the 
projects which so deeply afflicted her. 

Only at the moment of departure, she let fall 
a word which troubled the abbe, but did not 
prevent his journey. 

We have seen his solemn preparations; it 
would take too long to give you the private de- 
tails which presided over the departure, and at 
the embarcation of the curate. His friends and 
parishioners escorted him to the boat. Each one 
gave him some token of remembrance, or at 


" Jeast prayers and benedictions. Besides, he bore 


letters from the bishop of the diocese to two of 


the most celebrated patricians of Venice, the old 
and opulent Comaro, and the young Contarini, 
who had just made his name more illustrious by 
his exploits in the war against the Turks. 

Thus surrounded and feted, our good abbe 
could not help comparing himself, as he set foot 
in the vessel, to Christopher Columbus depart- 
ing to discover America. 

These sublime ideas were interrupted by sea- 
sickness and its consequences. The grand- 
nephew of the early Romans thought he had 
reached the limit of his life without having at- 
tained the land of promise. He recovered his 
senses only at the moment when the ship stopped 
at its place of destination, and he could exclaim, 
with the sailors, “Venice! Venice!” They 
landed, and the abbe had immediately a repre- 
sentation of republican customs. 

A laborer of the port ronghly accosted a sailor, 
whose arrival he seemed to be awaiting, and ad- 
dressed to him violent reproaches. The sea- 
wolf, not too patient, replied by a blow with his 
fist. The laborers assembled and came to the 
succor of their companion. The sailors naturally 
ranged themselves on the side of their comrade. 
Then a bloody conflict followed between the 
people and the crew. They were fighting furi- 
ously, when an officer, for whom the seamen had 
much veneration, presented himself in the midst 
of the tumult, and succeeded in quelling it. The 
good abbe inquired the name of the officer, who 
had gone away with the people, and the joy of 
our traveller was immense on learning that it 
was the young Contarini, he to whom his bishop 
had given him a letter of introduction. He 
nevertheless regretted not having accosted him 
immediately, for the sea-sickness which had 
overtaken him, and the tumult of which he had 
been a witness, had thrown his ideas into such 
confusion, that he had not yet thought of giving 
himself up to the first emotion of enthusiasm at 
the sight of Venice. 

He therefore attempted to recall his senses, to 
compose his mind, and to address a slight invo- 
cation to the republic; then he said aloud : 

“Blessed be Venice, the republican city! and 
hail to thee, O Liberty! Goternment of Venice, 
I shall then appreciate ‘you at least !” 

Immediately a voice murmured near him: 

“The greatest penalties, even death, are 
threatened to those who speak of the affairs of 
state.” 

The abbe experienced a vivid sentiment of 
surprise and terror, and, looking around him, 
he saw a man clad in black, who was rejoining, 
with an humble and submissive air, another 
man, also clad in black from head to foot, and 
who seemed to be interrogating him. Their 
eyes rested on Mattheo; a finger pointed him 
out ; he distinctly heard his name; then the two 
men disappeared. 

Still disturbed by the advice which had just 
been given him, the good curate was not sorry 
to find near him a kind of guide, who pointed 
out the neighboring house asa hotel, or rather a 
palace, for the accommodation of travellers, and 
it was not without pleasure that he found himself 
within the four walls of a vast room, which pre- 
sented the appearance of calmness and security. 

He approached the windows, admired ‘the 
canal and the picturesque aspect of those un- 
paralleled streets, where one floats instead of 
walking; but he could not help noticing the 
black color of the garments, which had already 
saddened his mind. ‘The host, who had followed 
him into his room, began to smile. 

“ Monsieur ? Abbe,” said he, “it is evident, is 
at Venice for the first time. He is ignorant that 
here people are obliged to dress in black. Yes, 
they are forbidden to dress otherwise ; it is not 
allowable for some to be whiter than the rest.” 

“ That is just,” said the abbe, slowly, for he 
was at this: moment making kind of distinction 
in his mind between two words equally dear and 
precious to him; justice and jiberty. Andas he 
raised his eyes towards heaven, perhaps to ask 
counsel in this perplexity, his glance rested on 
fifteen wigs suspended to one of the partitions of 
his chamber. 

They were very beautiful and enormous wigs, 
suchas the court of Louis XIV. had invented 
and made fashionable throughout Europe. The 
abbe remained motionless before this unforeseen 
spectacle and these singular ornaments of a 
sleeping chamber, which the master of the hotel 
secing, thought himself obliged to give an ex- 
planation. 

“Pardon me, sir,” said he ; “I will have these 
wigs takenaway. They belong to the Justiniani, 
one of our first patrician families; they were 
presented to me by one of the servants. These 


wigs, which came from France, from Paris, and 
from a good manufacturer, are all new; they 
had just arrived when I received them, and I 
hope to dispose of them to some Jew. Not that 
I can flatter myself with being able to realize 
their value! It will be very difficult to sell 
them, now that wigs are prohibited in Venice !” 

“ Prohibited ? Wigs!” exclaimed the abbo; 
“ by whom ?” 

“0,” .replied the host, lowering his voice, 
“ prohibited by the Council of Ten.” 

And, as if these last words had frightened him, 
he went away precipitately. 

The good curate remained for an instant im- 
moveable, his mouth open, his eyes fastened on 
the wigs, and his mind troubled by this strange 
intelligence. Then fatigue prevailing over all 
other emotions, he began to prepare for bed.— 
Nevertheless, curiosity attracted him to the win- 
dow; he leaned from it to contemplate the mar- 
vels which presented themselves for his admira- 
tion. 

The enchanted palaces terminated in the wa- 
ter; their walls disappeared in the imperceptible 
waves which broke against the marble. These 
picturesque habitations are reached only in 
barques or gondolas, and everything appears 
strange and marvellous. 

The abbe, who had in his head all the plans 
of Venice, recognized the principal buildings be- 
fore his eyes. Here was the house of Titian, 
near the palace Pisani—the modest dwelling of 
genius beside the splendid palace of opulence; 
but this humble mansion has left to future ages 
a name and works which will long survive the 
palace and the vanished opulence. Mattheo saw 
also the magnificent habitation of the Comaro 
family, those Venetian nobles, whose immense 
treasures paid for the Isle of Cyprus, It was to 
the chief of this illustrious house that the abbe 
had his second letter of introduction, and he re- 
joiced to think that his two protectors could 
teach him to contemplate in their destiny the 
highest favors of fortune. 

Night had come, but with it the moon had 
risen brilliant and pure; its rays illuminated the 
monuments and threw their vivid light and their 
clear and bluish shadows over th* palaces of va- 
rious forms, making of them a magic spectacle 
full of poesy and grondeur. This active and 
opulent city, sleeping under this heaven, studded 
with stars, and whose silent splendor was dis- 
turbed by no sound of earth, inspired an admira- 
tion full of respect, and the abbe, restored to all 
his illusions, repeated, but in a low voice, “ Hail, 
O Venetian Republic! Hail, land of liberty !” 

A boatman’s call followed so closely on his 
invocation, that it seemed a reply ; then a black 
gondola, illuminated by a flaming torch, passed 
rapidly beneath his window. Another gondola, 
also black and flaming, crossed the path of the 
first, replying by a second call, and three words 
exchanged, which the abbe did not comprehend, 
seemed a signal of recognition, and an order 
given in passing. Then one disappeared, and 
the other stopped at the door of the palace 


| Comaro; three men, dressed in red, with their 


faces covered with black masks, descended from 
it; one remained on the threshold; the two 
others entered, but quickly came out, leading a 
feeble and trembling old man. All re-entered 
the gondola, which furrowed anew the waves, 
passed beneath the window of the abbe still 
more rapidly than before, and disappeared in 
the same direction with the other gondola — 

Nothing more disturbed the silence of the city, 
for no one was allowed to appear after a certain 
hour. Meanwhile the host had re-entered the 
chamber of the abbe, who could not heip interro- 
gating him by a “ Well?” 

“I have seen what you have seen,” said the 
host, trembling, and with an air of mystery. 

“ What then ?” 

“It is the noble Comaro, arrested by order of 
the Council of Ten. In the famine of last win- 
ter he caused corn to be distributed to the poor, 
and his liberality is attributed to ambitious 
views.” 

“What! are people prohibited from giving 
alms ?” 

“Hush! and forget what you have seen.” 

The host went out and returned no more. The 
abbe retired, but a moonbeam had just lighted 
up the wigs before his open eyes, and when he 
closed them, the old man with white hair and 
fabulous riches, dragged to a prison for having 
succored the poor, appeared to him in spite of 
all his efforts. At last fatigue brought sleep, 
but it was not that profound repose which he 
usually enjoyed. His raddy countenance no 
longer presented that infinite beatitude, its 


habitual expression. A slight emotion was still 
visible there. He might have been heard to 
murmur these words: “ silence—black—alms— 
wigs! This admirable government prohibits 
alms and wigs!” And a painful uneasiness 
manifested itself in a slight contraction of the 
eyebrows. It was only after long agitation that 
nature had its course, and that a profound and 
peaceful slumber succeeded. 

So the morning found him rested and joyous; 
his good humor had returned. He relished his 
breakfast, for the good abbe was something of 
an epicure, and the chocolate of Venice was cel- 
ebrated ; it was the first enjoyment he had tasted 
there without terror. He remembered what he 
had seen the evening before but confusedly, and 
in so favorable a disposition, that he said to him- 
self that the Republic of Venice owed perhaps 
its long tranquillity to an injunction which im- 
posed absolute silence on the subject of the 
government, and to that rigorous watchfulness 
exercised over the great as well as over the hum- 
ble. 

As he was entering the gondola which he had 
hired, to visit Venice, a man, still young, en- 
tered with him, and sat down beside him, saying: 

“JT will serve you as a guide ;” and the abbe 
recognized the voice which had the evening be- 
fore warned him of the necessity of keeping si- 
lence. He wished then to question his mysteri- 
ous protector; but the latter put his finger on 
his lip, pointing to a third personage, who 
seemed to be asleep in the bottom of the gon- 
dola, and all remained silent until they reached 
the dwelling of the noble Contarini, to whom 
Mattheo wished to present his letter of introduc- 
tion. Unfortunately the young officer was not 
in; he had left Venice at daybreak: an order 
from the Council of Ten had conferred on him 
the command of a vessel destined to a distant 
voyage, of which neither the object nor the period 
were known. It was thought that, alarmed at 
the popularity which had enabled him to quell a 
sedition the evening before, the government had 
judged it prudent to send him away. 

The abbe Alzini was terrified by this new act 
of the glorious republic, which had deprived him 
of his last hope of being introduced to a patri- 
cian family ; and he could not help exclaiming, 
as he entered his gondola: 

“©, Mariana! you had reason to dread this 
journey !” 

“ Mariana dread a journey to Venice!” re- 
peated a voice full of emotion, to the surprise of 
the abbe, who saw near him only his guide. 

“ Mariana is my sister,” resumed Mattheo, as 
if to explain his words, “ and the name of Venice 
always makes her sigh.” 

“ Always ?” asked the unknown. 

“Certainly! because I was always talking 
about this journey.” 

The guide said no more, but his countenance 
assumed a resolute and joyous aspect. 

He proposed to the abbe to visit the palaces 
and churches; which proposition was eagerly 
accepted. 

Now, while Mattheo devoted himself to exer- 
cises of piety in the church of St. Mark, his 
guide absented himself for a few moments, and 
was much surprised, on his return, not to find 
the abbe where he had left him ; then, hearing a 
great tumult without, he hastened thither with 
lively uneasiness, for he presumed that his com- 
panion had something to do with the commo- 
tion. In fact, the people were surrounding a 
group of officers who were dragging away two 
Frenchmen and our poor abbe, already more 
dead than alive. The guide, not being able to 
penetrate through the crowd of the faithful issu- 
ing from the church, sprang into a gondola 
which, by a shorter route, conducted him to a 
palace well known to him, into which he intro- 
duced himself without difficulty. What was, in 
his turn, the astonishment of the Abbe Alzini, 
when arriving, by a different way, before a judge 
who was about to interrogate him, he perceived 


‘at his side the guide who had left him for an in- 


stant. It was not without much trouble that 
he at last found strength to assert that he was 
not guilty, and that on the contrary his dispute 
with two men, who were unknown to him, arose 
from his zeal in defending the government and 
the institutions of Venice. He had scarcely fin- 
ished this justification, when a curtajn was drawn 
away before him, and he perceived the two 
Frenchmen strangled. The abbe, half dead 
with fear, recoiled. 

“Go,” said the inquisitor, “and never speak 
either good or eyil of the government; we do 
not need your apologics; to approve, is to 
judge.” 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPAITOW. 


Mattheo then felt himself dragged from the 
palace; but he saw nothing, so much was he 
disturbed, and he recovered his senses only at 
the moment when, thanks to the intervention of 
his guide, he was ascending the stairway to his 


m. 
we Lotta pe let us go,” exclaimed he then, 
with all his illusions dispelled,” let us quit Ven- 
ice this very instant! And you, who are un- 
known to me, and to whom I owe my life, come, 
come with me! For the service you have ren- 
dered me I will take you to the village where I 
have lived peaceably thirty-six years, without— 

He paused, for fear of compromising himself 
with the republic; but, on saying these words, 
he had seized the arm of his conductor, and made 
him descend the stairs; then he paid the post, 
ordered his trunks, and re-entered the gondola, 
giving directions to be carried to a fishing-smack 
which was about to sail along the coasts of 
Italy, and would land him at Ancona. 

“T shall not remain at Venice as many hours 
as I have spent years in desiring the voyage,” 
said he to himself. 

And, by a mechanical movement, putting his 
hand to his watch to ascertain the hoar, and not 
finding it: 

“Good!” exclaimed he, with an anger the 
first emotion of which he could not repress ; “ my 
watch has been stolen! The police would be 
better employed in taking care of rogues than 
in spying the actions of strangers !” 

Then he remained gloomy and silent, alarmed 
at his own boldness, reflecting on the unforseen 
troubles which this day had brought him. Mean- 
while, half-way between Venice and the coast, 
his gondola stopped; he asked the reason, and 
his gondoliers replied, that their way was ob- 
structed by a gondola bearing a red torch. Im- 
mediately the gondola of Mattheo was boarded ; 
masked men requested him to enter theirs. Ho 
obeyed, almost sick, such a sinister augury did 
this last event appear. 

“ Monsieur l’Abbe,” said a man clad in red, 
and masked, whom he found in the other boat, 
“is your name Mattheo Alzini ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ How long have you been in Venice ?” 

“Since yesterday evening.” 

“ Have you not been robbed ?” 

He hesitated, but truth prevailed : 

“ Yes, sir——some one has taken, or I have 
lost, my gold repeater.” 

The red man pushed aside with his foot an 
old mantle which concealed something, and dis- 
covered a dead man, holding in his hand the 
watch of the abbe, who recoiled with affright. 

“ There is your watch! take it and depart in- 
stantly. The Council of Ten ordered it, and 
remember that no one is allowed to set foot in 
the Republic of Venice, who has doubted the 
wisdom of her government !” 

The guide bore the abbe swooning into his 
gondola. He did not recover his senses entirely 
until they had reached the open sea; and as he 
found himself sick, it was only on landing that 
he could give an account of what had happened 
to him. Then he made his guide promise pro- 
found silence on what had passed, and, preced- 
ing him a little, he softly approached his home, 
where Mariana, who was knitting pensively at 
the window, uttered a cry on seeing him. 

“Mariana,” said he, in a tone of solemnity, 
“you are now to prove yourself a worthy woman 
and a good sister. Such events have transpired 
the twenty-four hours of my sojourn in Venice, 
that you must never question me on the subject, 
nor make any allusion to this period. Besides, 
&@ man who, like myself, has been involved in 
terrible mysteries, and suffered eight years of 
imprisonment, has had pity on my perils, has 
been my intrepid guide, and devoted himself to 
save me. I am indebted to him for liberty, life ; 
you alone can discharge the debt: my sister, if you 
love your brother, become the wife of this man.” 

And, summoning his companion, without giv- 
ing Mariana time to reply, the worthy, abbe 
exclaimed : 

“Genaro, Genaro (for it was he), be my bro- 
ther ! let the hand of my sister recompense you 
for what you have done for me. Let us live 
here together! Let us never leave this parish, 
and dream of no government but the union of our 
family.” 

You can imagine the affecting scene which 
followed these words. 

The Abbe Alzini would have been at a loss to 
have understood it, but for the communicative 
joy of Genaro and Mariana. But he finally re- 
sumed his mild gayety,and happiness thenceforth 
dwelt in their peaceful and modest mansion. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
LILLY AND I. 


BY NEALE BERXARD. 


When the early spring has come 
With its gay, capricious weather, 

Bright will be two kindred hearts, 
Loving on together : 

Bright will be the maiden’s heart, 
When she meets her lover ; 

Bright the youth's true counterpart, 
Until life is over. 


She will listen for my coming, 
As the bird its absent mate ; 

Bhe will bid me stay forever, 
In her wildest joy elate. 

She will wear a winning smile, 
As before to greet me; 

Bhe will nestle in my arms, 
Full of joy to meet me. 


Sho will gladly bid me welcome 
To her home and heart ; 

She will tell me of the long time 
We have spent apart : 

She will press my hand in gladness, 
Never half so glad before ; 

Bhe will then forget that sadness 
E’er can reach her more. 


She will henceforth and forever 
Be the all of good to mo; 

She will bring a blessing with her, 
She of angel purity. 

Ab! as few can love I love her, 
And my faith grows stronger still, 

That, for such a radiant being, 
Life has meted out no ill! 

Rochester, N. Y., May, 1351. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Roor Pinging’ 
THE YANKEE SCHOOLMASTER. 
A SKETCH. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


Elnathan Sawkins—who was as 
“Jean and hungry” as Cassius himself— 
obtained the District School, in the little Dutch 
village of New Esopus, on Long Island, and 
found that he was to board, for the first quarter, 
with old Hermanus Degroot, the richest farmer 
in the village, he considered himself, as well he 
might, the most lucky of itinerant pedagogues ; 
for, accustomed to the lenten fare of a sterile 
New England farm, he found himself at once 
in the focus of an unbounded agricultural plenty 
and social hospitality. Katrina Degroot, the 
daughter of his host, was also as buxom and 
blooming a representative of Dutch beaut yas 
ever greeted the eye of an amateur. But her 
heart was either not inflammable or its fire had 
already been monopolized, for she made no reply 
to the expressive glances aimed at her by the 
gooseberry eyes of her Yankee admirer. So, 
after a fruitless expenditure of this sort of am- 
munition, the schoolmaster was fain to content 
himself with the grosser delights of buckwheat 
cakes, pies, puddings, fritters, ham, eggs, shell- 
fish, beef and poultry—luxurics with the weight 
of which the hospitable table of Degroot daily 
groaned. 

But the more Elnathan devoured, the more 
he craved—his appetite growing by what it fed 
upon. Nothing more pleased old Degroot and 
his wife than to witness his trencher perform- 
ances, though it must be confossed that this 
vocacity sunk him yet lower in the good graces 
of Katrina, whose culinary labors it increased. 

Katrina had a lover—a very good-hearted, 
handsome, jovial young fellow, named Derrick 
Van Forne, who, unfortunately, did not stand 
very high with the old people, from some unac- 
countable prejudice, and whose visits had been 
formally forbidden. This youth held Yankees 
in great aversion and dread, and was very angry 
when he found Elnathan domiciliated in the 
house, for with the true feeling of a lover, he 
was not a little susceptible of jealousy. 

Matters stood thus, when one Sunday night, 
after all the family had gone to bed, the school- 
master, tormented by his never satisfied craving 
for good things, arose in the dark and descended 
into the kitchen, for the purpose of ravaging the 
pies and puddings in the pantry. He had al- 
ready marched valorously into the heart of a 
mince, and was meditating an attack on a pump- 
kin, when he saw the glimmer of a lamp, and 
perceived, through a crevice of the pantry-door, 
the plump person of Miss Katrina Degroot. 
The Fraulein sat her lamp upon the table, and 
then dropped her pretty person it.o an arm- 


chair. 

Here was a predicament for the schoolmaster ! 
He could not make his escape without a virtual 
declaration of the pilfering, and Katrina was the 


last person to whom he was desirous of making 
the humiliating avowal. §So he held the door 
fast on the inside, and waited in agony for the 
denouement, whatever it might be. Presently a 
whistle—a low, peculiar whistle was heard out- 
side, and Katrina, running to the door. admitted 
her faithful lover, the above mentioned Derrick 
Van Horne. 

Then followed a long scene very interesting 
to the lovers, but inexpressibly tedious to the 
poor schoolmaster, who was pent up in durance 
vile. At last he heard his name mentioned by 
Derrick, and caught up by the young lady. 

“He!” exclaimed Katrina, in reply, doubt- 
less, to some remark of her lover, “I hate him; 
he’s a great slab-sided glutton—always eating 
and never satisfied, and keeps me slaving at 
cooking victuals from morning till night. And 
then my pies and cakes disappear in the most 
mysterious manner. I wish I could catch him 
at it! It wouldn’t be good for him, I can tell 
him !” 

“ And I wish I could catch him casting sheep’s 
eyes at you, Katrina,” said her lover. “I'd dou- 
ble him up and set him ona shelf! I'd spoil 
his appetite for one while—I would !” 

At hearing these words, the soul of the poor 
Yankee died within him. What would become 
of him if he fell into the hands of those tigers! 

“Murder! thieves!” shouted a shrill, sharp 
voice, at the head of the stairs. “Get up, Mr. 
Degroot! I tell you there’s robbers in the 
house.” 

“O, dear! there’s father coming!” cried Ka- 
trina, “where shall I hide you? He mustn’t 
find you here! Quick! quick! go into the 
pantry y 

Derrick was no sooner thrust into the pantry 
than old Degroot made his appearance, envel- 
oped in a very ancient dressing gown, with a 
night-cap on his head, and a rusty fowling-piece 
in his hand. He was much relieved at finding 
only his daughter. 

“But what are you doing here?” he asked. 

“You know it’s washing day,” she answered, 
“and I always get up betimes.” 

“Betimes! why it can’t be more than eleven 
o’clock. Look at the clock !” 

Fortunately the clock had stopped. “ Well, if 
it’s so nigh morning, Katy, I’ll stop and have a 
smoke.” 

With that he produced a pipe and set himself 
to smoking, while Katrina bustled about, filling 
tubs and boilers, and slopping water over the 
paternal legs, in the hope of making him un- 
comfortable, and driving him off again to bed. 

“Mr. Degroot!” shrieked a shrewish voice 
from the top of the stairs, “aint you never com- 
inz to bed ?” 

_“ It’s most morning,” answered Degroot, “and 
here’s Katy going about her washing.” 

“ Morning! nonsense!” retorted Mrs. Degroot, 
angrily, “it aint twelve o’clock. Come to bed, 
both of you!” 

Thus urged, both the farmer and Katrina 
were obliged to go up stairs, but the latter left a 
light, promising to return speedily and liberate 
her lover. 

As soon as the coast was clear, Derrick burst 
out of the closet, dragging the terrified school- 
master after him, and exclaiming, “I'll see who 
you are. The schoolmaster! by thunder!” he 
added, as he recognized his supposed rival. 

“I was only arter the pies,” faltered the poor 
pedagogue. 

“You was arter Katrina!” roared Derrick. 
“Tf you was my size I’d lick you in a twink- 

r 

“Murder! murder! roared the schoolmaster. 

“Shut up, you varmint!” exclaimed Derrick. 
“What you want! There, then, take that!” 

And with these words he plunged the Yankee 
head foremost, into the largest washing-tub, and 
made his escape at the same moment. It was 
well he did so, for Degroot, his wife, and Ka- 
trina, all rushed together into the kitchen to dis- 
cover the cause of the outcry. 

Degroot seized the victim and set him on his 
feet. 

“Take him off of me!” cried the bewildered 
schoolmaster. 

“Take who off of you!” roared the farmer. 

“Derrick Van Horne!” 

“ He’s crazy!” said the old woman. 

“ He’s drunk!” whispered Katrina, in her fa- 
ther’s ear. 

“I jest went into the pantry, to get a leetle 
piece of that ‘ere last pumpkin,” said the school- 
master, “when Derrick fotched me out by the 
scruff and throw’d me into the water.” 

“You wasn’t after the pie,” said Degroot, 


“you was after that long stone bottle with the 
little curly ear. You're sizzled, and you'd bet- 
ter go to bed! Shall I help you up stairs?” 

“No, sir!” said the schoolmaster, gesticulat- 
img so vehemently that he sprinkled all his audi- 
tors with soapsuds, “I am abundantly able to 
take keer of myself. And I give you fair warn- 
in’ now—I shall change my boardin’ place to- 
morrow.” 

“TI pity the man that takes you,” replied the 
farmer. 

“And I shall forthwith bring an action for 
slander.” 

“Go to bed !” chorused his three companions, 
“and recover damages !” 

“ Go to bed !” 

“ And make you sweat for it!” 

“ Go to bed !” 

“ But with the morning coo! reflection came.” 
He thought it best not to change his boarding- 
place or to bring his action, and when, a few 
weeks afterwards, Miss Katrina Degroot became 
Mrs. Derrick Van Horne, her husband made a 
confession of his agency in the misadventures of 
that memorable night, and completely exoner- 
ated the Yankee Schoolmaster. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.}- 
COLUMBIA’S ADDRESS 
To the Mersey, the noble and capacious river of the pert 
of Liverpool, England. 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


Mersey, hail! Columbia greots thee! 
Mirror of the steam and sail ; 

Where the wave of ocean meets thee, 
Thousand pennons kiss the gale. 
Mart of commerce! richly freighted 

Vessels enter and depart, 
Daily to the eye delighted, 
From and bound to every part ; 
Thy favored waters float the valued stores 
Of industry from earth’s remotest shores. 


On thy bosom, then, forever 
May the star of peace bestow 
Halcyon light, that waneth never, 
Long as enterprise doth glow. 
May Britannia’s oak, combining 
With Columbia’s seasoned pine, 
Manned with hearts of truth’s refining, 
Prove the axiom divine,— 
That kindred nations strengthen and increase, 
When rivals rally in the arts of peace! 
Alexandria, Va., May, 1851. 


WILLIAM PENN. 


The position of Penn was a curious one. He 
represented two phases of life as remarkably 
distinguished as the court of Charles II, gallant 
and splendid, into which he was born, and the 
bare virgin forests of Pennsylvania with which 
he was to be so nobly connected. He was to be 
both a quaker and a courtier. A man of dis- 
tinguished birth, of high fortune and position, 
and the friend and associate in prisons and con- 
venticles of George Fox. That he reconciled 
the two characters, without compromise of what 
was true in either, is the real greatness of the 
man. To have played the part of one of them 
in excess would have been easy enough. ‘To 
have been a religious fanatic or a state hack 
would have been readily attainable, and more 
comprehensible to the public. Penn was neither. 
While he was ready to suffer fine, imprisonment, 
and ignominy, to protest against vice in high 
places, to withstand every inducement of profli- 
gate policy, he never forgot his birth as a gen- 
tleman and the duties of his position, It is in 
the first years of a man’s life that his character 
is formed and his responsibilities marked out. 
His father was one of the most distinguished of 
English admirals, a worldly man, whose design 
was to build a splendid worldly fortune for his 
son. The worldliness Penn sifted out of his 
fate with invincible purity and strength of will: 
the opportunities for honorable influence he pre- 
served. The story of that struggle for conscience 
sake is known to all—of his alienation from 
home, his domiciliation in prisons—till time and 
thought had taught his father, the stout old ad- 
miral, the stubble basis of his own views, the 
enduring foundation of the principles of his qua- 
ker son. The son succeeded to the friendship of 
the Duke of York, and the intercourse between 
the two is honorable to both. When his own 
family fell from the exiled king, Penn, to his 
honor, remained faithfal to their old friendship 
which he had so often turned to the opening of 

risons and the relief of — consciences. 
Twelve hundred Friends had been released by 
one of James’s acts from prison. Had Penn no 
business at court? The friendship of James 
smoothed the way of the Proprietor of Pennsyl- 
vania in the management of his colony. Would 
it have been better for America that Penn had 
never visited Whitehall *—Literary World. 


HOPE. 


© hope! sweet flatterer! thy delusive touch 
Sheds on afflicted minds the balm of comfort— 
Relieves the load of poverty—sustains 

The captive. bending with the weight of bonds— 
and pain. 


And smooths the piliow of disease 
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The scenes represented upon this and the fore- 
going page, as also that on the page succeeding, 
describe the progress of the President in his late 
journey from Washington to the interior of New 
York State. At Philadelphia. the President and 
his party landed at the Navy Yard under a salute 


LANDING OF THE PRESIDENT AT NEW YORK. 


bled multitude. After the President withdrew, 
having addressed a fow words to the citizens be- 
fore the United States Hotel, Mr. Webster being 
vociferously called for, stepped out on the plat- 
form and addressed the throng, as represented 


steamer Erie, at Castle Garden, New York, was | our artist, and finally, after returning from a 


a spirited scene indeed, and is given with re- | 


long route, the President’s party took their sta- 


markable accuracy by our artist. All the way | tions at the City Hall, where they received a 


up the bay, cannon saluted the progress of the marching salute from the military, who filed in 
President’s party in the steamer. 


The cortege review before them. 
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by our artist, is one of the most beautiful ves- | seems to be designed for speed, and nautical | keel, 139 on deck, and 145 feet over all. She is | Co., of Boston. Capt. Smith, an enterprising 
sels that the eye could desire to rest upon, and | men look for her making a wonderful passage, | 29 feet 3 inches beam, and 15 feet deep. and intelligent sailor, commands her. She has 


The fine craft, so faithfully represented below dor of her model. Every element in the barque The Mermaid registers 540 tons, is 132 feet on | Mr. Samuel Hall, for Messrs. Edward Gasset & 

has been fitted out in a style worthy of the splen- | even ahead of anything yet accomplished. The Mermaid was built at East Boston, by | now sailed for San Francisco 
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CLIPPER BARQUE MERMAID. 
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Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 


PEGGY DAWSON. __ 
A LEAF FROM THE LIFE OF A SEAMSTRESS. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL 


HE little seamstress sat alone in her cham. 

ber at the hour of sunset, one summer's 

day, looking out from her half-shaded window 

over the great green lawn that stretched across 

from the cottage in which she lived, to the pure 

white houses that nestled like so many birds’- 

nests, among the trees and shrubbery profusely 
growing upon the other side. 

The hour was the calmest and the holiest in 
the long summer day,—the only one in the whole 
twenty-four when Peggy used to lay aside her 
work, and sit idly by her open window, looking 
out at the fresh scene before her. Sitting idly, 
did we say? No, no; her thoughts were busy 
within her; though she sat there alone, she was 
never lonely. Her mind would paint for her 
pictures far exceeding in sweetness and dreamy 
beauty those before her eyes, and in her rich 
imagination she lived a life few others know 
aught of. She entered a world she could call 
all her own; or if it were peopled, she peopled 
it with her own fancies. It had greener grass, 
and sent up sweeter, purer fragrance from its 
flowers than did the world before her little win- 
dow. Its trees hung down their leaf-laden 
branches nearer to the ground, so that she walked 
among their cool shadows, and hid her thoughts 
from the world within the qhiet of their 
atmosphere. 

Peggy,—the little seamstress,—was habitually 
adreamer. Not that she ever let her fancy run 
wild with her reason, or suffered an oblivious 
mist to obscure from her every-day vision the 
realities that crowded themselves about her ; yet 
she dwelt much in a fabled land they call dream- 
land, always happiest, and her face always 
beaming most brightly when she was off in the 
revels of her imagination. 

Yet the workings of her imagination were all 
gentle, and they threw such a holy light about her 
generally placid countenance, that people who 
looked at her as she sat alone at her chamber 
window just at summer eve, or in the village 
church, when the harmonies of song carried off 
her soul to the glories of other realms, felt that 
she was a different being from them, and that 
she was almost too pure, too sacred for earth. 


Her form was delicate and fragile. She was 
an orphan, and had for many years been so; 
and when she tripped gaily along on the fresh, 
green sward from house to house, or stopped by 
the garden wall to pluck an ambitious rose that 
had climbed just high enough to peep over into 
the street and get a look at the outer world, peo- 
ple all thought, “ Ah, how happy we should be, 
could we only enjoy what little Peggy Dawson 
does!” No one ever imagined that she could be 
any the less happy, because she did not have a 
large surplus of this world’s goods of which she 
might boast; no one ever thought, in thinking 
of her, that the possession of money, and the 
longings and cravings after happiness, had aught 
to do with each other. 

For some five or six years, the little seamstress 
had now been at her occupation. In its rounds 
she found enough work with which to satisfy her 
wants, and leisure enough to gratify her most 
romantic desires. We ray romantic, because we 
mean romantic. In fact, and to conceal the 
truth no longer, Peggy Dawson was a romantic 
girl, so far as the estimation of the village was 
concerned. She was romantic to them, because 
their optics were not suited to the inspection of 
her fine nature. Whenever she left her work at 
evening, or intruded some little upon its exac- 
tions at early morning, that she might go and 
perform with her blessed mite some charitable 
deed among the poor, people generally were too 
apt to associate her charities in their minds with 
their own sordid and selfish calculations. They 
thought she visited the poor that she might pos- 
sibly be the gainer in the end, by an exhibition 
of her charities. They set a pecuniary price on 
her every good deed and kind and affectionate 
expression, as if she allowed her soul to chaffer 
in coldness about the commonest charities that 
so felicitously illustrate the history of some mem- 
bers of the great human family. No—no! none 
of them understood rightly the heart of the little 
seamstress,—albeit they all envied her her smil- 
ing countenance, her airy walk, and the pure 
happiness that always seemed to sncircle her 
like a dreamy halo. Little Peggy Dawson was 
much more of a character in her native village 


than many—many others, whose worldly cir- 
cumstances were far better. 

The seamstress, we said, sat all alone in her 
little chamber, on the summer evening to which 
we have made reference, resting her chin upon 
the palm of her left hand, and her elbow upon 
the window-sill, thinking over the good in her 
little world that was yet left undone, and trying 
to project much more kindness that remained to 
be done, while the dianting rays of the setting 
sun streamed through the leaves and the shrub- 
bery into her room, when she thought she heard 
a light step at her door. 

She had but little company there, and what 
she did have, was mostly of that kind that called 
not for any social purpose, but to transact neces- 
sary business, or attempt to pry into her secrets. 

“Come in!” sweetly called out the voice of 
the seamstress. 

The door slowly and carefully opened, and 
the lady with whom she boarded entered the 
room, holding a paper in her hands. 

“T thought you might be lonely this evening, 
just as twilight was about to come on,” said 
Mrs. Gray ; “and so I came in to sit a few min- 
utes with you. This is a lovely evening, Peggy, 
isn’t it ?” 

“ O, yes indeed,” responded the little seam- 
stress, her eyes ever open to catch the glorious 
sights of beauty that nature spreads out so lib- 
erally before us; “ yes, indeed ; I enjoy the cool 
evenings so much; they remind me so much of 
heaven! There is such a quiet, too, in the air, 
that I almost breathe more softly, for fear of dis- 
turbing the calm thoughts that crowd upon my 
mind, at this time.” 

“ Youenjoy sitting at your window, I suppose,” 
said Mrs. Gray. 

“ Indeed I do,” said Peggy; “ the little world 
before it only suggests the thoughts of another 
world beyond these trees and that line of sky ; 
and I grow more happy in thinking of the clear 
skies, and cool shades, and gent'e winds that 
will greet me in that other world beyond !” 

“ Here is the paper from Boston, to-day,” said 
Mrs. Gray; “I thought that perhaps you might 
like to get a look at it: you know it’s a little 
pleasant to know once in a while, in a quiet little 
village like this, that there is a world outside of 
us, where other people live, and labor, and die, 
all unknown to us.” 

Peggy’s father had been a sea-captain. He 
had a son and a daughter, William and Peggy. 
He died, leaving both his children with no mo- 
ney, after his own debts were liquidated, and had 
given up in fact all hopes, when he lay on his 
death-bed, that William was then alive. 

William went to sea a couple of years before 
his father’s death; and as no tidings had reached 
his friends concerning him since his departure, 
it was the universal belief that he had been lost, 
at least, Peggy thought that she had not a near 
relative living in the world. The few letters of 
his which she had in her possession, were letters 
he had written her after leaving his parent's roof, 
and while waiting the approach of the day on 
which he was to sail. These she treasured like 
rare jewels, and continually read them, morning 
and evening, day and night, as if they could 
afford a gleam of real, heartfelt consolation to 
the poor, lonely orphan girl. 

Mrs. Gray sat some time with Peggy. When 
she went down again, Peggy took up her paper 
and commenced glancing it over. All that 
looked like news, especially shipping news, she 
devoured with eager interest. Then she looked 
in the list of deaths, and then ran her eye over 
the chapter of accidents and incidents. But no 
tidings from any one bearing the name of Wil- 
liam Dawson; not a single solitary syllable. 
Had the busy world forgotten him? Had he not 
a place with other men uponits theatre? Were 
not his services as valuable as those of other 
men?—she reasoned to herself. Yes, Peggy; 
you reaponed rightly, because you only obeyed 
the human rules of reasoning ; you loved a lost 
brother, and that brother was as dear to you as 
others’ relatives are to their hearts ! 

Finally the little seamstress cam» to the column 
of advertisements headed “Wants.” Not that 
she thought that any one in the outer world, 
away from her quiet little village green, could be 
in want of services she might better render than 
any other person; but because only she wished 
to learn what people were doing, and how they 
were living, and what their occasional wants 
might be; as if mayhap they ought, in the nature 
of things, to be any different from the wants of 
those who do not live in large cities, but are 
hedged in by the rows of elms and maples that 
set the limits to their village, and by the indis- 


tinct line of sky that bounds all the practical 
world with which they have any acquaintance. 
As she read and read along, her eye kindled 
at reading the following advertisement :— 
“ Wantep.—Nine or ten active and skillful 
females, as seamstresses in a large establishment, 
to whom the most liberal wages will be given, if 


they can be permanently hired. Apply at once 
at No. — H—— street, Boston.” 


“ Apply at once!” repeated Peggy, after read- 
ing it over to herself. “I wonder if I could do 


any better there than here in this little village. 
My earnings here are very small, and though, to 
be sure, I get myself a living, and have a mite 
for making glad the hearts of others, still I have 
a mind to go to the city and see if I cannot do 
better there. They always say that better wages 
are paid there; and I do not believe that my 
expenses would be much more than they are 
here.” 

So she mused; and so she was musing, with 
her paper lying in her lap, and her head resting 
on her hand, while she sat gazing out from her 
window upon the green, when we caught glimpses 
of her through the deep shrubbery that half-con- 
cealed her. 

We thought her an uncommonly beautiful 
girl. The rose was on her cheek, and the light 
lay hidden in her sparkling eye. Her long, raven 
locks fell in rich and luxuriant ringlets over 
her fair shoulders, looking themselves surprised 
that they should be permitted to come in contact 
with such marble whiteness. There was a classic 
shape to her head that one could not but observe 
at first sight. In fine, she was evidently a crea- 
ture formed for a higher and better destiny than 
the drudgery of the workshop. 

The little seamstress lay awake long after she 
had retired that night, thinking of the prospects 
of a city life. Already she had counted up her 
whole annual receipts, and if anything, a great 
deal more too, and had gone into a careful arith- 
metical computation of all her increasing expen- 
ditures. She thought that she could do better in 
the city, and full of the thought, she composed 
herself for a night's sound sleep. But sleep was 
a long time coming. Her eyes were never in- 
clined to be wider open, and her brain never 
seemed to be so busy with its plots and plans as 
then. She had pretty much made up her mind, 
in fact, before she could get to sleep, that on the 
next day but one after, she would get into the 
morning stage, and without imparting a know- 
ledge of her errand to any one, would settle the 
question of moving permanently, by going di- 
rectly to see the advertiser at his own establish- 
ment. 

When the morning of the day came on which 
she was to start, she was stirring early in her 
little chamber; the windows were wide open, 
and the room all placed in perfect order long 
before the hour for breakfast. Her reticule was 
crammed full of the many small notions for 
which she thought she might possibly have some 
use before her return, and her travelling dress 
never seemed to fit so snugly to her neat little 
form before. 

Presently the sharp crack of the coachman’s 
whip sounded under the old elms on the green, 
and the coach-wheels were making their marks 
in the soft sward in front of the door of the cot- 
tage. The door of the coach flew open, the steps 
were pulled down, Peggy, with her reticule, was 
inside, and with another crack of the driver's 
long lash, all were rolling smoothly away to- 
wards the great metropolis. 

This was the source of new life to the feelings 
of the little seamstress,—this riding off at early 
morning in the mail coach. She had been used 
to sit all the long day alone, seeing no change, 
nothing to excite her spirits, having nothing 
broken or uninterrupted in her prospect to look 
at. She grew tired with the monotony, or at 
least she thought she had sometimes felt tired of 
it, when she looked back at it from her seat in 
the coach, just as it was, day after day, and 
week after weck, the same constant round of 
occupation,—no rest,—no change. 

How her spirits danced with the motion of the 
coach, as she rolled swiftly by sweet little cot- 
tages, all hedged about with roses and haw- 
thorn, and snuffed up the air that was so deeply 
laden with the fragrance of the lilac blossoms 
held out like huge bouquets, by the clumps of 
bushes that stood in almost every yard! What 
a different life she thought she was in, and how 
strangely new looked the faces by the road-side, 
that she had seen daily in the village, but had 
thought little of! She became delighted with 
her ride, and almost wished that she could ride 
in a good, large, rocking mail-coach every day 


of her life. She even ceased wondering why it 
was that so many people travelled about as did. 
She for one, in the exuberance of her delight, 
thought she should like to travel all the time. 
And so thinking, on she went at a rapid rate to 
Boston. 

She called duly on the person who had inserted 
his advertisement in the paper for seamstresses, 
and found, to her surprise, that the wages ho 
offered were even better than she had at first 
dared to imagine. It took her not long to de- 
cide in the matter, and in less than half an 
hour’s time she had engaged herself to the pro- 
prietor of the establishment as seamstress in his 
employ. She was to come to Boston the first of 
the next week. 

When she returned to the village that night, 
she narrated all her success, perhaps giving it as 
much of the coloring as a feeling of self-satisfac- 
tion generally allows one to give to his or her 
narrations, and setting more than one to won- 
dering how she happened to be so successful at 
the first trial. But no matter, Peggy had pro- 
cured herself an excellent place, and was to leave 
all her friends behind her on Monday morning. 

Monday morning at last came. She sat long 
and silent at her little chamber window on that 
morning, for it was the last she should spend in 
the village for she could not tell how long. As 
she cast her eyes over the neat door-yard, filled 
up as it were almost with all sorts of beautiful 
shrubbery, and stretched her gaze over the dew- 
begemmed lawn, on which, in her innocent child- 
hood, she had sported so many hours, the crystal 
tears welled their unbidden way up, and ob- 
scured, as with a liquid veil, the entire prospect. 
She did not think she could have loved any 
place so well. The people looked dearer to her 
than ever, as they stepped across the green, al- 
though many of them had been wont to pass her 
windows from day to day, almost unnoticed by 
her. Then she began to realize what it was to 
love home. 

The next day she was at her work in Boston, 
trying, by every means, to drive away the sad 
thoughts of home, that seemed determined to 
crowd themselves upon her. It was severe work, 
but she accomplished it. Each day she felt more 
at ease in her new situation, and was certainly 
made the happier by knowing that after her 
week’s work was over she could have something 
laid aside against future disasters. 

Her room in her boarding-house seemed the 
very picture and copy of the one she had left in 
her native village. Everything within it was 
arranged with the finest taste and the most per- 
fect skill. There stood her table in the middle 
of the room ; there was her dressing-table beneath 
the mirror, and with the same bunch of flowers 
standing in the wine-glass upon it. There hung 
the miniature of her beloved parents, now gone 
to their last sleep, and there was the wreath of 
evergreens against the naked wall,—the same 
she had arranged for her room in the country. 
Her books stood just in the position in which 
they used to, and her chairs stood on either side 
of them as of old. In fact, had one of her coun- 
try friends popped into her room, she would 
hardly have been able to know she was in Bos- 
ton, save from the sounds without in the streets. 


The little seamstress was no less benevolent 
than she used togbe. Now she delighted herself 
with doing deeds of charity before forbidden her 
by her limited resources. When she had got 
through her day’s work, she would go into the 
street, and make trifling purchases of some poor 
apple-woman, or flower girl, as pretext for get- 
ting from them passages of their history, and to 
inquire into their circumstances, in the hope that 
she might relieve them in some way. Wherever 
in her neighborhood she learned that a person 
was sick, and that any attentions of her’s would 
be likely to alleviate the suffering, and smooth 
the pillow of pain, she was ready to go. She 
had carried the title with those who knew her, 
of “the angel of the sick.” Her hands were 
open to kind deeds in every sick chamber. No 
one ever had to apply to her for consolation, if 
she knew aught of their distresses. 

She was tripping gaily home from the shop 
one night,—it was not more than a month and a 
half from the time of her first entering the estab- 
lishment,—when a little girl came ranning up to 
her side, as she went along, and said in an art- 
less voice : 

“Please, ma’am, mother wished me to tell 
you that there was a sick woman down at our 
house, and wished you would come over thoi 
as soon as you could!” 

“ Yes, dear,” answered Peggy, when she had 
fally comprehended the place to which she would 
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have her go; “after I have gone home a mo- 
ment, I will come right down to your mother.” 
And Peggy hurried away to her quiet room, to 
put up her things and arrange the many articles 
that would from time to time get out of their 


places. 

In a few moments the little seamstress was 
at the door of the lady who had sent for her. 
She was _a friend of Peggy, and had often minis- 
tered with her to the wants of the same sick. 
She knew what Peggy was in the sick-room; 
how handy she was in her every movement ; how 
gentle were her actions; what inexpressible looks 
of thankfulness the sick had cast on her, while 
she walked softly about their room; and what 
an angel people all thought her, who had seen 
her in the performance of her charities. 

The lady led the seamstress into the next 
room, and motioned to her to approach the 
bedside. 

“She’s asleep now,” said the woman, in a 
whisper. 

The sight was that of a woman, lying sick 
upon a bed in the farther part of the room. 

The window was open just a little, letting in 
only a trifle of the fresh breeze that stopped but 
a moment to wanton with the snow-white cur- 
tain. The sun threw into the quiet room a 
stream of his golden rays, that formed bars 
through the innumerable motes of dust that were 
floating about above the floor. The hour was 
the holy and calm hour in which the little seam- 
stress was ever wont to give the rein to her mus- 
ings. The calm, the sick person in the farther 
part of the room, her suppressed respiration, the 
yellow sunset, the feelings that came to the 
breast only at this sacred time,—all made the 
seamstress peculiarly sad and thoughtful. 

“ Tell me about her !” said Peggy, addressing 
her friend. 

“T will,” answered the woman. “Only day 
before yesterday, a young looking man came to- 
see me, saying that he was recommended here 
by a friend of mine, and soliciting me most 
earnestly to take him and his wife here to board 
for a short time, or at least, until she should 
grow better. I asked him if his wife was sick. 
He answered that she was; and that having 
brought her by sea all the way from ‘South 
America,—I forget what part he said he sailed 
from,—her sea-sickness had rather increased 
than diminished the danger of her disease.” 

“ What is her complaint?” interrupted Peggy. 

“ Her husband said that she had long been 
laboring under the attacks of consumptiveness 
before she came here. He married her, I believe 
he said, in South America. She isan American 
lady, and seems rejoiced to have reached her 
native country again. Fearing that she might 
not live longer than time enough to bring her 
here, and have her see her friends once more be- 
fore she died, he took passage in a vessel direct 
for Boston, and had arrived only day before yes- 
terday, when he discovered that the voyage had 
only retarded, rather than favored, her conva- 
leseence.” 

“Hush—hush !” whispered the seamstress; 
“she is uneasy; I wonder if I can do nothing for 
the poor woman ?” 

“I do nog know,” answered the lady; “ ifany 
body can do any good in a sick room, I know 
that you can, Miss Dawson.” 

“ Well, I only attempt to exercise the same 
charity with the disposition of which I was cn- 
trusted,” answered the good little seamstress. 

“ ’ll tell you what I wanted of you, Miss Daw- 
son,” said the lady ; “ but I fear it will be asking 
too much of one who has ever been so kind as 
you have been to the sick.” 

“ What is it?” quickly asked Peggy. 

“ Why, her husband and I took turns at watch- 
ing last night, and to-night we have no watchers. 
Where to yo and get them, I'm sure I cannot 
tell. Now I thought that if you were willing to 
sit up the greater part of the night with this wo- 
man, it would be rendering me a very great ser- 
vice, indeed ; not to speak of the gratification I 
know your many tender attentions would afford 
this poor sick woman.” 

“Tl sit up, certainly,” said Peggy, in a mo- 
ment; “I'd rather do it than not. I'll sit up 
willingly the whole night, and you need to get no 
one to watch with me. So depend upon me, 
and I will be back soon;” and almost in the 
middle of an intended sentence, she left the room 
and the house for her own quiet little chamber. 

“How much trouble, and trial, and sadness, 
and sickness, there isin the world!” said Peggy, 
quite aloud, as soon as she had got within her 
room and shut the door. 


Yes, Peggy; there is misery, and penury, and 


sickness, and suffering enough in this rough, un- 
feeling world ; but few there are, who, like your- 
self, are willing to condole with the unfortunate 
and bolster up the sinking spirits of the wretched. 
God has endowed and trained few just feeling 
souls as thine! 

Evening came. It was quite dusk. The lamps 
were not lit in the streets, but just after eight of 
the clock, the full-faced moon lifted its golden 
circle above the eastern horizon, drawing every 
traveller’s eyes to its incomparable beauty, and 
lighting up the earth with a bright flood of re- 
fulgent beauty. 

The little seamstress sat a few moments at 
her window, watching the steady tide of passers 
that set in from one end of the street and flowed 
to the othcr, and musing upon the old days she 
now called happy and innocent, which were 
passed in her native village,—when bethinking 
herself of a sudden of her engagement she had 
made for the night, she hastily threw on her 
bonnet and light shawl, and hurried out of the 
house to the residence of the sick woman whom 
she called to see just before supper. 

She entered the room in company with the 
lady, and walked up towards the bed. A young 
man sat by the bedside of the sick person, hold- 
ing her hand inhisown. It was her husband. 

“] have asked this lady to watch with your 
wife, to-night,” said the lady, “and can answer 
that the care she will take of her will be perfectly 
gratifying to your tenderest wishes.” 

“] thank the young lady very much,” replied 
the young man; “I only hope that I may have 
it in my power to requite her for her kindness.” 

“You need hope no such thing, sir,” said 
Peggy, in one of her sweetest tones ; “I love to 
assist the sick at all times; and if I can do any- 
thing,—no matter what,—the least thing for 
your sick wife, until she recovers, sir, I shall -be 
most glad to do so. I hope I really love to do 
all the good in my power, sir!” 

“God bless you!” exclaimed the young man, 
warmly, showing that every syllable he uttered 
was heartfelt and sincere; “God bless you, in- 
deed,” said he. 

“ Ah, yes!’ faintly murmured the poor woman 
on the bed; “I am weak,—very weak! I know 
I cannot live !” 

“0, Emeline!” said her husband, unhappily. 

“ But, no; I cannot expect to live very long; 
and I wouid, before I depart, that God would 
bless this dear girl, for her proffered kindness to 
me !” 

“ But I know he will!” answered the husband 
to his wife. 

“ Yes,—yes !” said the meck and resigned wife. 

The little seamstress sat herself down in a 
rocking-chair, near the bedside of the sick wo- 
man, and entered-into a conversation with her 
about almost everything that could possibly in- 
terest her, and tend to draw away her attention 
from her apparently fast sinking condition. She 
talked of home and its green lawns, and high- 
climbing rose-bushes. She painted, with her 
words, pictures that had hung up about the walls 
of her memory for years. She told of her early 
loves; of her endeared brother; of her sweet 
sisters, now resting undisturbedly beneath the 
sod; and seemed most completely happy, when 
she was calling back to her mind again, the 
scenes of her innocent, thoughtless, joy-crowded 
childhood. . 

In all these matters she fourd a ready listenor, 


_and a warm sympathizer, in the person of the 


good little seamstress. 

Night came on. It was a still, breathless, 
cloudless, moonlight night. The young husband 
had retired to his bed with fatigue, leaving Peggy 
to sit up with his wife, and desiring to be alarmed 
at any time when his services should be needed. 

O, what a time is night! what a night above 
all others was this to the little seamstress ! 
There was no one beside her in the room but 
the sick woman. She had long since talked 
herself to sleep, and there Peggy sat by her 
bedside, alone and musing. 

The moon shed its placid light upon the floor, 
just sweeping, in its entrance into the window, 
the foot of the invalid’s bed. The world without 
was all still. Not even a cart or a wagon rum- 
bled or rattled along the pavement, by which 
Peggy might have known that there was a 
crowded, wakeful, gay world around her. Her 
thoughts involuntarily leapt up into the sky, and 
read upon the face ‘of the moon the imaginings 
with which she delighted hersoul. She dreamed 
herself, though she was awake. Early days, a 
father and a mother, green grasses, bunches of 
flowers, blue and unclouded skies,—all these’ 
shifted their sweet appearance across her memo- 


ry, like a moving panorama, and she sat still for 
a long, long time, giving herself up to the direc- 
tion of her reflections. The stillness around her 
drove her thoughts in upon themselves, and sit- 
ting just where she did, and at the precise time 
she did, it is not to be wondered at that she re- 
verted to days long gone by. 

She thought, of a sudden, that she heard a 
scream. She started from her chair, and bent 
over the sick woman. She leant her ear down 
to her mouth; she groaned again. Peggy 
waked her this time, so distressing was the sec- 
ond groan. 

“ What will you have?” asked the little seam- 
stress, almost in a whisper. 

“ What ?” asked the sick woman, more than 
half asleep. 

“What shall I get you?” again asked the 
seamstress. 

“ O, nothing !” she faintly answered, and gasp- 
ing as if for breath; “I have dreamed that I 
should be called away ina few moments,—I feel 
that I am going now! Yes—I know I am! 
Where’s William?” said she, hurriedly; “call 
William ! I must see him once more! O, how 
hard it is to breathe! I feel as if I was smoth- 
ering! Wont you open the window, darling? 
I will thank you so much !” 

The little seamstress flew to raise the window, 
and then without a word ora syllable further, 
softly stepped across the hall and knocked at the 
door of the sick woman’s husband. 

She returned to the bedside of the invalid, 
and administered to her every little thing that 
she thought would tend to her comfort. And 
while waiting but for a moment for her husband, 
she sat and fanned a breeze of fresh air over the 
brow and temples of the sick woman. 

When the young man came into the room in 
his dressing-gown and slippers, and had learned 
from Peggy how his wife felt, he went up to her 
bedside, and taking her hand said: 

“Emeline! Do you feel worse ?” 

“O, yes!” she groaned out, in a single breath. 
“Yes, indeed! I feel as if I must die, William! 
Lift up the curtain of that window higher, and 
let me see the moonlight again, for the sun I 
shall never look at even once more! Yes, Wil- 
liam, I must go soon! I only wished to see you 
once more, first!” 

“Emeline! Emeline!” said her husband, as 
if he would chide her for her very feelings. 

“But I cannot help it, William; I know it! 
It is so ;—yes, yes! Take my hand, William; 
I am growing blind! The moon has all gone 
out, hasn’t it, William! I cannot see ;—tell 
me !” 

“No, no, my dearest!” interrupted her hus- 
band. 

“OQ, I wish you would lay your hand on my 
heart,—it beats so! What makes me so dizzy, 
I wonder! Everything swims to my eyes; yet 
I know I am not blind, for I can see the moon 
shine in on the foot of my bed; bat it is paler 
than it used to be, isn’t it, William! Put your 
cheek to mine, now, William; O, mine feels so 
very cold! Is this death, William? Do they 
call it death; I wonder if. everybody feels so 
when they come to die !” 

“ Do not talk so, Emeline !” said her husband. 

“T shall not talk long at all, William,” said 
she. 

“ Emeline! Emeline!” said her husband. 

The little seamstress sat on the opposite side 
of the bed from that on which the young hus- 
band stood, bathing the patient’s temples with 
the saturated cloth she held in her hands. 

“ You'll remember, William !” exclaimed the 
wife; “you'll remember! I thank you,—I thank 
you!” said she, turning towards Peggy. “O, 
William! If I could only have lived till —— 
But it’s all over now, almost! ‘The waters look 
dark, but I can go across safely! I do not fear 
their roaring, William; I shall soon be on the 
other shore! Good-by, William! Good-——” 

The words never were finished. They died in 
the act of being spoken. The poor woman 
dropped her lean and pale hands down by her 
side, as if she were all wearied out with her work, 
and quietly, and surrounded by a heavenly calm, 
breathed her last breath on earth ! 

Her husband and the little seamstress stood 
for a long time gazing at the lovely expression 
that wreathed the brow of the corpse, before 
either spoke. 

Then the husband turned his head away, and 
gave way to a drenching flood of tears. And 
the good, little seamstress looked out through 
the window at the midnight moon, and thought 
how soon she would be called to lay herself down 
and breathe her life out just as sweetly. 


“She is gone!” finally spoke the bereaved 
husband. 

“ Yes, she rests!” exclaimed Peggy. 

“Who may I thank for the tender care shown 
her this last night of her existence?” asked the 
husband. 

“T have not done, sir, one half the good I 
I wish I could have done; but Peggy Dawson 
is alwsys glad to succor the sick !” 

“ Peggy Dawson !” exclaimed the stranger in 
astonishment. 

“ Yes,—I am she,” answered the little seam- 

stress. 
“My Sister! My own sister!” exclaimed 
he, rushing to her and folding her in his arms ; 
“Iam, I am William Dawson,—your long, long 
lost brother !” 

Brother and sister,—each an orphan,—now 
embraced each other over the dead body of the 
young wife, at that calm and holy hour of mid- 
night! It was a strange place for a brother 
to find his sister, and a stranger scene for a 
sister to witness—the death of her brother’s wife. 
But that was the spot Heaven had designed 
where they should again meet after many long 
years’ absence, and weep in united sympathy 
over the remains of the dead. 

This was an eventful leaf in the life of the 
good little seamstress. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE CAPTIVE HEART. 


BY J. ALFORD. 


I know a heart whose every pulse 
Was once as zephyr free ; 

Nor ever felt love’s piercing pang, 
Till captive made by thee. 

And yet there seems a sweet delight 
Felt by the fluttering thing, 

As if it wished not, though it might 
At any time take wing. 


Held gently by the pleasing chain, 
Whose every link was love; 

Entangled by a thorzand charms, 
It feels no wish to rove 

Beyond the precincts of that mazé, 
Where earthly bliss is known; 

I mean the empire of sweet love, 
Where heart to heart is grown. 

Boston, May, 1851. 


LOVE OF LIFE. 

What a native clinging of mankind to this 
poor life there must be, what an inextinguishable 
sweetness in the mere fact of existence, or at 
least what a dread of the hour of dissolution, 
when millions of human beings, placed in cir- 
cumstances which many of their fellow-creatares 
regard as insufferably wretched, yet pursue their 
weary journey faithfully to its natural end, 
grudging to lose the smallest inch! Watch a 
poor old man in rags, ~— dragging himself 
along in a mean street, as if every step were a 
pain. His life has been one of toil and hardship, 
and now he may be wifeless, friendless, and a 
beggar. What makes that man hold on any 
longer to existence at all? Is it any remnant 
of positive pleasure he still contrives to extract 
from it—the pleasure of talking twaddle to peo- 
ple who will listen to him, of looking about at 
children playing, of peering into doors and en- 
tries as he passes; is it fear and a calculation of 
chances, or is it the mere imbecility of habit 3 
Who can tell ?—Nor.h British Review. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.} 
FOR AN ALBUM. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDE™ 


How many sweet and varied flowers, 
Friendship’s hand has scattered here ; 

Proof of affection’s greener hours, 
Pledges to youth and memory dear. 


May these cherished buds combining, 
Twine a wreath of love for thee ; 
Where the gems of truth are shining 

In all their native purity. 


And when upon this little treasure, 
Thine eye in after years shall bend ; 
Wilt thou not recognize with pleasure, 
The tribute of an humble friend ? 
Cohasset, Mass., May, 1851. 


A BROKEN FORTUNE. 

Ovid finely compares a broken fortune to a 
falling column, lower it sinks, the greater 
weight it is obliged to sustain. Thus when a 
man’s circumstances are such that he has no oc- 
casion to borrow, he finds numbers that are wil- 
ling to lend him ; but should his want be such, 
that he sues for a trifle, it is two to one whether 


he may be trusted with the sum.— 
Goldsmith. 
TRUTHFULNESS. 
This, above all, to thine if be 
And tt mast follow, ae the aight the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Shakspeare. 
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BARNUM’S MAMMOTH TENT. 


sts THE QUEEN LEAVING BUCKINGHAM PALACE FOR THE OPENING OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. | de | 
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OUR EDITION. 

A cotemporary says, speaking of our remarks 
relative to the edition we print of the Compan- 
ion, that we had “better tell that story to the 
marines, sailors wont believe it.” The said edi- 
tor resides just twenty-four miles from Boston, 
and we hereby agree to pay him ten dollars per 
mile, or $240 for the trip, if he will come to this 
city, and we do not prove to his satisfaction that 

Will he come 


TestimontaL.—A valuable gold watch and 
chain was presented to Hon. N. P. Banks, Jr., 
Speaker of the House, by the members of the 
Legislature, a few day since, without distinction 
of party. It was designed as a testimonial of 
their respect and esteem, and was a well merited 
compliment. 


To CorgesroxpEnts.—It would be impossi- 
ble for us to reply, individually, to all the com- 
plimentary and encouraging letters that we re- 
ceive, but our friends must not think that we 
cherish their kind tokens any the less earnestly. 


Aw Ipga.—Among the bouquets that were re- 
cently showered upon Cruvelli, at the opera in 
Paris, was one in whose flowers was enwrapped 
& little silken-haired dog! 


Tue Pirerim’s Procress. A fine panore-. 


ma, thus entitled, and illustrating this beautiful 
and well known allegory, is now exhibiting in 
our city, at the Masonic Temple. 


Miss Hares—The this - 


lady arrived at New York by the. last steamer, 


to make arrangements for her concerts next win- | 


ver in the Staves. She will arrive in September. 


ORIGINALITY. 
Ages have passed since Solomon declared 


‘that there was “nothing new under the sun,” 


and the assertion is even more emphatically true 
at present than it was at the time of its utter- 
ance. A witty modern has defined originality 
as “undetected imitation,’—a phrase that will 
pass as a bon mot, but which is amended by being 
changed to “ unconscious imitation ;” it then be- 
comes philosophical. There is, in fact, a limit 
to all human invention, whether in literature or 
art, and in the present period of the world’s his- 
tory, the only possibility of originality consists 
in novel combinations of ‘old material. The 
materials may .be of the most commonplace 
character, but genius produces the happiest ef- 
fect by their arrangement; as in a kaleidoscope, 
ever-varying figures are composed of the same 
bits of glass, so in painting or in fiction, it is 
the happy combination of familiar incidents and 
familiar characters that form a pleasant and a 
satisfactory whole. 

The early romance writes were merely story 
tellers, relating incidents they had witnessed, 
heard, or conceived, in the bold, simple style of 
annalists, without much attempt at depicting 
character, individuality, costume or scenery; as 
taste became refined these accessories were de- 
manded, and graphic description, metaphysical 
analysis, poetical coloring were added to inci- 
dent. Then much of the old material went 
through a vew fashioning, classical legends were 
moulded in a Gothic form. 

Some of the most charming stories of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, the wizard of romance, were not strict- 
ly original creations, but in his masterly hand- 
ling of the topics furnished him, hs left nothing 
to be desired. ‘It detracts nothing from our ad- 
miration of Shakspeare, to learn that the plots 
of many of his plays were not invented by him- 
self; nor do we read Washington Irving’s ex- 
‘quisite tales of Rip Van Winkle, Annette Dela- 
bre, or The Storm Ship, with less satisfaction if 
we happen to know that the stories of The Goat- 
herd, Hina, and The Flying Dutchman probably 
suggested them. It is only the small fry critics 
—the captatores verborum, as Mr. Webster would 
say, who exult in detecting resemblances be- 
tween authors, and who are utterly unable to ap- 
preciate the peculiar treatment, felicity of manner, 
and individuality of style, the higher character- 
istics which stamp a writer as a true genius. 

Such men never enjoy a picture if it contains 
a figure standing in the same attitude as one 
previously painted or engraved by some other 
artist, not being aware that it is individuality of 
expression and power of treatment that consti- 
tute originality. With them Power's Greek 
Slave is stolen from the Venus de Medici, be- 
cause it has no drapery, and the weight of the 
body rests upon one limb like the Venus. They 
detect points of resemblance, but they cannot 
detect the higher points of difference. Such peo- 
ple have no feeling for the true and beautiful, 
and to them art is a sealed book 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 

It will be observed by our readers that we 
have placed the names of several of our illus- 
trations, in the present number, beneath them 
without any letter press in explanation. The 
subjects are of a character to require little expla- 
nation, and will tell their own story. In future 
we shall calculate the size vf the engravings, so 
as to admit of more minute description. 


Musicaut.—The celebrated Germania Musical 
Society have been engaged at Newport for the 
coming season. They will arrive there the early 
part of July, and until then the members will 
remain in Jenny Lind’s orchestra. 


BrssextTiLe.—In the month of February, 1852, 
there will be five Sundays. A like circumstance 
will not again occur till 1880, twenty-eight years 
hence. - 


Easity RENEWED.—The heart of a coquette, 
says Eliza Cook, like the tail of a lizard, always 
grows again after she has lost it. 


Tus true is better to encour- 


age what is right than to punish what is wrong. 


Juer 8o.—Vice has no friend like the preju- 
dices which call themselves virtues. 


. Secr-GoveRrnmeEnt.—A virtue yet to be ac- 
quired by every one of the English colonies. 


Rememoes, the finest hair casts a shadow. 


» LOOK ON THE BRIGHT SIDE. 

Itwas old Izaak Walton who said, “every 
misery that I missis a new mercy;”’ a saying 
worthy of the profoundest philosopher. It is 
only too true that misfortunes come to us on 
wings, but retire with a limping pace; and yet 
one half the world are ready to meet calamities 
half way, and indirectly to welcome them— 
There is scarcely an evil in life that we cannot 
double by pondering upon it; a scratch will 
thus become a serious wound, and a slight illness 
even, be made to end in death, by the brooding 
apprehension of the sick, while, on the other 
hand, a mind accustomed to look upon the bright 
side of all things, will repel the mildew and 
dampness of care by its genial sunshine. A 
cheerful heart paints the world as it sees it, like 
a sunny landscape, the morbid mind depicts it 
like a sterile wilderness, and thus life, like the 
chameleon, takes its hues of light or shade from 
the soul upon which it rests. 


PURSUIT OF FAME. 

What an empty, hollow thing it is, to be sure. 
For the fickle and valueless renown and ap- 
plause of the crowd, a man will part with half 
the worthier joys of his soul. If, as Milton 
taught, fame raised the spirits to a more eleva- 
ted sphere, teaching a man “to scorn delights, 
and live laborious days” to some good end, then 
it would be worthy of emulation. Chance will 
endow some humble clown and make him fa- 
mous for one simple but honest act, while nobler 
nateres have striven in vain to compass the 
“bubble reputation.” Some one has pithily 
likened fame to a shaved pig with a greased tail, 
and it is only when it has slipped through the 
hands of thousands, that some fellow, by mere 
chance, holds on to it! 


Omnisuses—The new Jenny Lind coaches, 
built by Stephenson, of New York, for Messrs. 
Hobbs & Prescott’s Washington street line, are 
beauties. They are high, wide and spacious, 
light, run still, superbly decorated with land- 
scapes, and a portrait of the Nightingale upon 
the door, with velvet stuffed cushion seats; in 
fact, take them in all their appointments, they are 
the finest coaches ever seen on Washington street. 


Tue Orera—tThe “ Prophet” has been per- 
formed at the French Opera in Paris eighty- 
eight times. The aggregate receipts of these 
representations are 707,250 francs ($141,450). 
At the present moment it is being performed 
upon the boards of thirty-two theatres of Ger- 
many. ‘The history of the Opera gives but few 
instances of such remarkable success. 


Packet Sar Danie, Wesster.—A fine 
picture of this splendid packet ship, belonging to 
the Boston line, a representation of which we 
recently gave, may be seen in the window of Mr. 
8. Curtis, Washington street. It was painted 
by Waters, the celebrated marine painter of 
Liverpool, for Col. Train. 


Tue Mar Traixine.—The Boston military. 
appeared on the 28th ult. in splendid style, and 
Governor Boutwell and staff performed their 
part with grace and dignity. We cannot but 
rejoice at the growing esprit du corps that has 
lately actuated our military companies. 


ItustrateD Saset.—Gleason’s Boston Pictorial is rap- 
idly and of course 


ed. 
creditable work of the kind in this 
Couri 


this country.—. 


Barnum’s Great Menaceriz.—This show 
creates not a litthe excitement wherever it goes, 
being, doubtless, the best found exhibition of the 
kind ever combined. 
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TRvg.—Vanity makes men ridiculous; pride 
makes. them odious. 


A Fact.—Power is sure to discover the real 
disposition of men. 


Worrn rertectiox,— —Thongh poverty crav- 
eth many things, yet avarice craveth more. 


Exraemes.—Delay loses the hour, haste the 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Stow, Mr. Samuel O. Partridge 
to »,iss Jane Bartlett. 
Rev. Mr. Young, Mr. George Hardy to Miss Jane 


B ‘Re Mr. 


Faller. 
In Roxby Barnum, of Portland, Me., to 
Miss Sarah Slocum 


to Miss 

In West Newton, by Rev. Mr. oes, Mr. William T. 
Vose, of Boston, to Miss Mary E 

In Lawrence, by Rev. Mr. ones — David Low- 
den, of Boston, to Miss Mary A. Harding, of Bath, Me. 

In Wilmington, by Kev. Mr. Swallow, Mr. Charles H. 
Evans to Miss Anna M. McIntosh, both of Boston. 

In Manchester, N. H., Mr. Reuber. Ford, 
Mass., to Miss Betsey C. Smith, of Grafton, N 


Tn this ‘city, Mrs. ‘fame z Seaward, 2; Miss Rachel 8. 
Megquier, 23; Washimgton Munroe, Esq., 66; Mrs. Elien 
Hoogs, 28; Mr. James Crighton, 64; Mrs. Celia Campbell, 
of xford, Mass., 73. 

In Roxbury, Mrs. Catharine H. O'Reilly, 27. 

In Charlestown, Thomas A., son of W. a. Plummer, 5. 

In Chelsea, Auna E., daughter of F. W. Wade, 2. 

In Dorehester, Mrs. Sally Hill, 48. 

Th Medford, Miss Anna @. a 

In Lynn, Rev. T. C. Peirce 

In Braintree, Mrs. Rachel «;-@ 

In Ipewieh, Mrs. Eunice Haskell 

In own, David Mighill, M. D. L.L. D., 66. 

In Worcester, Miss Sarah Domet, of Bosron 87. 

In . Miss Mary Coggeshall, 

In Portland, Me., Mr. E. ease, of Cincinnati, 33. 
In Kennebunk, Me. Mrs. Nancy Storer, 81. 

In Harpswell, Me., Capt. Andrew ‘Dunning, 86. 
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A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this is to present, in the most ele 
gant and available » & Weekly literary melange of 
notable events of the day. Ite 
original , Sketches, and poems, by the 


Best American Authors, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of = 
world, and of mem and man altogether 
paper entirely original in its design in this coun hes 
pages will contain views of every populous city n the 
own world, of alb bui of note in the eastern or 
western hemisphere, of all the principle ships and steam- 
ers of the navy and merchant service, with fine peftraite 
of every noted character in the world, male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with from the animal. kin, 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 
prinied on the finest of paper, afd with a font of copper- 
brevier type of the most modern style, manufactured 
expressly for it, presenting in its mechanical execution : an 
— specimen of art. It will in fifteen 
sixty-four aS inches, and sixty-four columns of 
reading matter and illustrations—a mammoth weekly pa- 
per of sixteen octavo pages. It will form 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) } 
THE RIVALS: 
oR, 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


BY LIBUTENANT MURRAY. 


HE legal profession, beyond a doubt, pre- 
sents among its records more incidents of 
the checkered and startling phases of life than 
that afforded by any other source. Within our 
own experience we can recall many an instance 
of the most vivid and romantic character as con- 
nected with the developments of the court room, 
a sample of which will be found in our story. 

In one of the inland counties of Virginia, 
sometime in the year 1792, there lived a family 
named Verdet. They were of French descent, 
and had occupied their present homestead for 
half a century when our story commences. The 
delight of old Mr. and Mrs. Verdet, and the 
belle of the county, was their daughter Victorine. 
Young, lovely and intelligent, she possessed 
every requisite to captivate the heart, and every 
quality to bind it in willing bondage to her ser- 
vice. Though Victorine was yet not more than 
eighteen, still she was tenderly pressed by more 
than one suitor for her heart and hand. But to 
all she turned a deaf ear, save Horace and Fred- 
erick West, two young men nearly of her own 
age, and who were own cousins to each other. 

Their attentions to Victorine were of a far 
different nature from that which characterized 
the ruder and humbler aspirants for her hand.— 
They, like herself, were intelligent, refined in 
feeling, and not wanting, in a considerable de- 
gree, of classical cultivation. The families of 
both Horace and Frederick were wealthy, and 
the young cousins had been educated side by 
side in all the manly branches of study. She 
was their frequent companion, as often when the 
cousins were together as when separate, the 
three wandering in the green woods and by the 
banks of the purling streams—now gathering 
wild flowers, and now reading together. They 
had been thus intimately associated for the last 
three years, and had grown to love each other 
like brothers and sisters, as the old parents of 
Victorine used to say, but Horace and Fred- 
erick felt that they regarded her with a far more 
ardent passion. Both were of noble spirit, 
scorning to take advantage of each other by the 
least stratagem, though both felt how much they 
desired to possess the whole heart of Victorine 
Verdet. 

To suppose that she was not sensible to the 
peculiarities of her intimacy with the cousins 
would be unreasonable. She realized this fully, 
and even at times felt how ard it was for her to 
make up her mind to love one more than the 
other. But those who knew her best declared 
that it was Frederick who had gained her heart, 
for she was most free and unconstrained when 
with him alone; but a shrewd interpreter of the 
heart, and a careful observer of the subtle in- 
fluences of love, would have translated the deli- 
cate reserve that Victorine evinced towards 
Horace, to be the stronger token of her heart, 
and to show that he was her idol. This was in- 
deed the case. Horace was her choice, though 
neither he nor Frederick knew it. 

Horace and his cousin were as nearly alike in 
character as it was possible two persons could 
be, imbued alike with high and chivalrous no- 
tions of honor, and scorning the least deceit, 
whatever the purpose. Horace possessed a 
quick and sanguine temperament, that some- 
times led him to speak before he had carefully 
weighed his words, and indeed in boyhood his 
impetuosity had betrayed him into juvenile 
trouble but too often. Now more experience 
and association with the gentle Victorine had 
taught him to exercise a spirit better suited to 
his hopes of manhood. Frederick, on the con- 
trary, was ever calm and collected. Indeed, 
Horace often told him that he was too much so, 
and that if he would now and then indulge in a 
little honest fire and enthusiasm, he would love 
him all the better for it. 

It was on a clear, bright evening after a sum- 
mer’s day, that Horace and Frederick, after bid- 
ding Victorine good night, turned their steps 
through the little village of C——, on their way 
to the residence of their fathers, some half a 

mile through a woody road on the other side of 
the village from that where the Verdets lived. 
Frederick had, by.some singular association of 
thought and study, become strongly prejudiced 
in favor of the claim and right set up at that 
- period by the British government, of searching 


American vessels for their seamen, and some 
other matters that involved in Horace’s ideas a 
desecration of our national flag. It was a sub- 
ject upon which both often got quite warmed up 


.in discussion, and this was the case at the pres-“) 


ent time, to such an extent that more than one 
of the villagers after passing them, turned round 
to mark the earnestness of their words. 

Frederick lived nearly a quarter of a mile 
further on the forest road than Horace, and so 
at the gate of the latter they bade good night 
and parted as usual. On the following morning, 
to the consternation of Horace and the amaze- 
ment of all, Frederick was missing. No trace 
whatever could be found of him, and conjecture 
was rife as to what could possibly have hap- 
pened to him. Perhaps no one felt more keenly 
this fearful agony of suspense than Horace. The 
thought that if anything serious had befallen 
him and he was lost, that a rival would be re- 
moved from his path with Victorine, never 
crossed his mind, but he went to the greatest 
lengths, and put upon himself the greatest hard- 
ships to seek out and find the body of his lost 
cousin, but all to no avail. 

The astonishment of Horace may therefore be 
better conceived than expressed, when it was 
told him that he was strongly suspected of know- 
ing more of the disappearance of his cousin than 
anybody else; and indeed, ere the close of the 
second day, he was actually arrested and im- 
prisoned, charged with Frederick’s murder. The 
terrible imputation struck him dumb, and when 
arrested by the officers of justice, he could not 
utter one word. This silence and strange agita- 
tion was interpreted by them and many others 
to be the workings of guilt within his breast; 
their coarser natures could not understand the 
spirit that moved him. 

While he lay closely confined in prison, the 
neighboring pond was carefully dragged and ex- 
amined in search for the body, and renewed 
search was made in every direction, but all to no 
favorable end. In the meantime it was remem- 
bered by more than one person that they were 
seen together on the evening previous to the 
disappearance of Frederick, and that high words 
were exchanged between them. At last this 
idea being advanced by one, others who heard 
them talking together rather earnestly, became 
impressed with the same, and thought they also 
heard much more than they did, and gave evi- 
dence accordingly. 

There was one who strenuously repudiated all 
these ideas of Horace’s guilt, and that was Vic- 
torine. She knew in her own heart that he was 
innocent, and notwithstanding the strong chain 
of circumstantial evidence, declared boldly that 
she knew he was innocent. Others argued that 
the cousins were both lovers of Victorine, and 
consequently rivals, and that this doubtless had 
been the motive that had led Horace to kill him, 
and secrete the body. The whole county was 
in excitement about the matter, and the re- 
spective friends of the two branches of the West 
family were found arrayedon the side according 
to their prejudices,—the one strongly advocating 
Horace’s innocence, the other his guilt. 

But the Circuit Court was in session, and his 
trial would soon come on. Great interest was 
felt on the subject, the court was crowded from 
far and near, and the story of the cousins had 
been distorted into a thousand different shapes, 
until Horace, in the eyes of those who had never 
seen him, had grown from the quiet and hand- 
some man of onc-and-twenty, that he really was, 
to be a monster in personal appearance, and a 
villain of the deepest dye. 

Victcrine could not visit Horace in prison— 
that was forbidden; but she wrote to him, told 
him that she had not for one moment believed 
the charges brought against him, that she was 
sure that the court must acquit him legally, and 
that no one would be more ready to welcome 
him again than herself and her parents. The 
letter was delicate, but carried with it a strong 
assurance to Horace that the dear hand which 
had traced it loved him, though the owner had 
never said so. Horace had been carried to the 
prison in the extreme part of the county, and 
was many miles from his home and friends, and 
strangely enough, those who should have aided 
and helped him at so critical a moment, seemed 
to have entirely deserted him. His mother had 
been long since dead, and his father, overpowered 
by the array of circumstantial evidence that was 
brought to bear against his son, believed him 
guilty. So affected was he by this, that it threw 
him at once upon a sick bed, and there seemed 
to be no one to plead for Horace, or to prepare 
such matters for his defence as was necessary. 


Some friends who believed Horace innocent, 
in spite of all that was brought against him, sent 
to Philadelphia for legal advice, but up to the 
night before the trial, no response was had to 
this application, and it really seemed that Hor- 
ace would be sacrificed for want of counsel, or 
that he must rely upon the feeble aid of some 
village attorney, who was by no means compe- 
tent to discharge the duties of such a case. 

Horace had been forced therefore, to retain 
the services of a lawyer of some repute, who re- 
sided in the country, but of whom he knew but 
little. On the morning of the trial he received 
the following note: 


“Sim: Ihave come at a late moment, but 
have been able easily to comprehend your case. 
I shall be nt to defend you y. Ido 
not deem it at all necessary to confer with you 
in the premises, sincerely believing in your inno- 
cence, and when this is the case, I much 
— trust to justice than to any stratagem of 

w.” 


Upon the receipt of this note Horace sent 
word to the lawyer whom he had retained, that 
the legal adviser who had been sent for at Phil- 
adelphia had arrived, and that he should not 
therefore require his services unless he chose to 
confer with that gentleman on the merits of the 
case as junior counsel. But the country attor- 
ney replied that he was very willing to relinquish 
a case that was so unpromising, and so retired. 

The court room was densely crowded, the 
prosecuting attorney opened the case in the 
usual form, showing a strong picture of the 
heinousness of the crime, and as in duty bound, 
represented the guilt of the accused as beyond a 
doubt. The attorney for the defence offered no 
remarks, but desired that the trial should pro- 
ceed at once, and as no questions were raised, 
the witnesses gave in their evidence on various 
points, forming a connecting link of circumstan- 
tial facts that was very strong as presented to 
the notice of the court and jury. 

It was clearly proved, in the first place, that 
Frederick West was the rival of Horace, and as 
far as could be judged from appearances, that 
he was equally successful with the latter in the 
effort to win the affections of Victorine Verdet ; 
and indeed, as more than one witness testified, 
was the most successful of the two. It was also 
proved beyond a doubt, that on the evening of 
the disappearance, the cousins were last seen to- 
gether, and by more than one witness, that at 
the time they were exchanging high words with 
each other. Others testified that they had fre- 
quently seen them thus engaged of late, and 
thus, link by link, a strong case of circumstan- 
tial evidence was made out. The prosecuting 
attorney summed up the case in a masterly man- 
ner, and it seemed to all in the court room that 
Horace’s guilt was mainfest. 

It was the second day of the trial. Horace’s 
counsel had remained absorbed in silence during 
the earlier proceedures ; he had not once referred 
to the prisoner or spoken to him, and sat at his 
table wrapped in his cloak, and apparently en- 
gaged in the minutes and records that he was 
keeping of the trial. He was a very young ap- 
pearing person—some remarked, too young, 
they feared, to conduct, to any favorable issue, 
the case of the defendant. He had sat with his 
back to the audience and Horace, and when he 
had looked up from his notes, it was only at the 
judge and the jury. Cases were much more 
speedily disposed of in those days than at the 
present time ; the technicalities of the law were 
not then so minutely discussed,—and now the 
counsel fur the defence rose to make his re- 
He was indeed young in appearance, and as 
he stood there, with his dark blue cloak raised 
gracefully upon one arm, and the collar thrown 
back from his throat, he presented a face of 
almost feminine beauty. His hair was short, 
and curled about the temples, and the features, 
though pale, were firm and expressive. But of 
the whole appearance of the young lawyer, the 
eyes were the crowning beauty; fraught with 
depth of thought and earnest appeal, they were 
now bent upon the jury, who sat in almost pain- 
ful silence. Nota whisper was heard in the 
court room, and it seemed as though each heart 
could be heard in its quick pulsations. Horace 
leaned forward with the deepest interest; he had 
not exchanged one word with his lawyer, and 
now, as he got a fine view of his features, for the 
first time almost trembled to think that his fate 
was placed in hands so apparently inexperienced. 
But the silence was soon broken by the utterance 
of sounds that touched every heart by the deep 
musical utterance that fell en the general ear. 


“Not one iota of evidence,” commenced the 
youthful pleader, “has been adduced to prove 
the guilt of my client. The array of evidence 
that has been brought to convict Horace West 
of this supposed murder, is of a character that 
might convict the most innocent among us all. 
Circumstantial evidence is no evidence at all, 
fearful in its supposition, always doubtful, and 
never satisfactory.” 

This bold position, the calm, clear, self-con- 
vinced spirit that beamed from the speaker's 
eyes, surprised the jury. Without offering one 
witness in defence, or attempting to refute one 
position taken by the prosecuting attorney, he 
pleaded so vividly against the spirit of such evi- 
dence, as to cause the jury to tremble in the posi- 
tion which they had generally arrived at as to 
Horace’s guilt. They seemed to be charmed by 
the eloquence and truthfulness of the defendant's 
counsel. His mode of pleading was something 
new in the courts of law; he appealed to the 
feelings of the jury through a new channel, and 
finally closed his remarks by a soft and glowing 
panegyric of the quality of merey, that left not 
a dry eye in the court room. 

The whole scene was one of the most vivid 
character; even the judge had risen. during the 
closing remarks touching the “glorious attri- 
bute,” as the young pleader said, “ that descend- 
ed st aight from the throne of heaven,” and 
placing his spectacles upon his forehead, forgot 
his official dignity in the excitement and feelings 
of the man, as he leaned forward, with his eye 
bent on that almost wonderfully eloquent youth. 
An inexpressible charm followed the sweet and 
mellow intonations of that voice; and when the 
speaker sat down, and covered his face with his 
hands, as if to calm himself after so much ex- 
ertion and such atrial of his feelings, one long 
breath seemed to be taken simultaneously 
through the court room, as of relieved and over- 
wrought hearts. A few moments’ silence followed. 
The judge composed himself, and then briefly 
laid the case before the jury, striving to be im- 
partial and just, but yet evincing that he was 
strongly influenced by the appeal that had just 
been made. They conferred together in whis- 
pers for a few moments ; they did not even re- 
tire. The burning words of the defence were 
still fresh in their ears, and the foreman of the 
jury signifying that their verdict was ready, at a 
call from the judge, announced their decision— 
“ Not guilty!” At this announcement the head 
of the counsel who had spoken so eloquently 
was raised from the hands that had shrouded 
the face, a prolonged scream rang through the 
court room, and those into whose arms fell the 
object of so much interest, and whose words had 
saved the prisoner’s life, saw at once that they 
held in their support the form of a woman. It 
was Victorine Verdet! 

The reader must come over a lapse of years 
with us now. The beautiful hair that adorned 
Victorine’s head has again attained its wonted 
length and beauty. She is the wife of Horace, 
loved and happy, as such a union could not fail 
to be. Their little son is named Frederick, and 
the sunshine of peace is in their happy hope. 

Another series of years are gone, and behold 
there comes to their board a stranger, one who 
has travelled long and far, who has trod the 
sands of Sahara, and who has slept on the banks 
of the Niger; who has tracked the Nile in its 
course, and who has shared the Hottentot’s hos- 
pitality. A wanderer, one who has been a royer 
for years. It is Frederick West. His motives 
for abruptly leaving as he did were easily ex- 
plained. He saw that Victorine loved. his cousin 
best; he could not bear to witness their happi- 
ness, and on the moment of his bidding Horace 
good night for the last time, a strauye resolution 
came over him. He would seek forguuminess in 
some occupation in a distant land. 

He never once thought of the possibiluy f 
such suspicions being raised against Horace a> 
to charge him with murder, but seeking the sea 
coast, he shipped for the East, and had wandered 
on and on, now living for a while here, and now 
there, until at last he had resolved once more to 
return to the scenes of his childhood. He felt 
that his early disappointment had changed his 
disposition greatly, or he never could have sev- 
ered every home tie as he had done, and left all 
‘without a token. But now he had come back 
to close his days in calmness here amid the 
scenes of his childhood. 

Such is ours tory of The Rivals, or Cireumstan- 
tial Evidence. 
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CLRASON'S PICLORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


A NEW TOWN FROM ROXBURY. 

The bill incorporating the town of West Rox- 
bary has passed finally the House, having before 
passed the Senate. That part now set off into 
a new town is by far the largest portion of the 
territory, and consists principally of farms, &c., 
located westerly of the line of division toward 
Brookline, Dedham, &c. This new town con- 
tains about 6000 inhabitants. 


“Woopman! Spare tuHat Tree!”—One of 
the horse-chestnut trees, front of the City Hall, 
in School Street, has been levelled to the ground 
—brick we should have said. The oldest inhab- 
itant will mourn the loss of “ that dear old tree,” 
associated with the joys of early days. We feel 
sorry to lose the old and familiar friend, though 
age had robbed it of most of its beauties, 


Fire Ararms.—The new system of fire 
alarms, invented by Channing, will soon be 
exhibited to the City Council, in the Board of 
Mayor and Aldermen's room. The plan is gain- 
ing ground in public favor every day, and there 
is a reasonable prospect that it will soon be 
adopted in this city. 


Tue Press tHe Prorite.—The British 
Banner pays a high compliment to the news- 
papers of America, when it attributes to them 
the enlightenment of the people. The Banner 
says :—‘‘ It is agreed on all hands that the Uni- 
ted States is the most enlightened portion of the 
globe; and no marvel, for public papers are 
cheap beyond all cheapness, and every house 
has its one or more.” 


A Worp or Apvice.—With a wife, her hus- 
band’s faults should be sacred. A woman for- 
gets what is due to herself when she condescends 
to that refuge of weakness—a female confidante. 
A wife’s bosom should be the tomb of her hus- 
band’s failings, and his character far more val- 
uable, in her estimation, than his life. 


Ax op Beri—tThe large bell of the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame, at Paris, was rung on Good 
Friday, after a”silence of three years. The bell 
is called Emanuel, was cast in 1682, and Louis 
XIV. named it in the christening ceremony. 
Formerly, sixteen men were required to ring it, 
but four now suffices. 


1x Boston Vicinity.— 
We learn from the Journal, that twelve ships, 
two barques and one propeller, with an aggregate 
of 14,035 tons, are at present building at the 
ship-yards of East Boston, South Boston, and 
Medford, and will soon be completed. 


Scancity or Sxamex.—We anderstand that 
there is, at present, a scarcity of common sailors 
at this port—so great that even vessels destined 
for San Francisco cannot obtain their necessary 
complement of crews. — 


Exrraonrpinary PLea.—The Lowell Amer- 
ican estimates that the Hon. Rufus Choate, in a 
recent plea in court, of less than four hours’ 
length, “ spoke the whole English language about 


six times over.” 


Heavy Taxss—The largest individual tax 
paid in New York, is by William B. Astor. 
Last year he paid into the City Treasury the 
sum of twenty-three thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-one dollars for taxes. 


Tae Worto’s Farn—The Crystal Palace 
has had a week’s trial and nothing extraordinary 
has happened to disturb the great show. The 
Metropolitan journals teem with long notices of 
the many wonders of British and foreign art. 


Tey 1r.—Three days uninterrupted company 
in a vehicle, will make you better acquainted 
with another than one hour’s conversation with 
him every day for three years. 


Ratuer opp.—A child was born on an emi- 
grant train from Sandusky to Cincinnati recent- 
ly, and the mother named it “John Silsbee,” in 
honor of the conductor. 


Mousicat.—Parodi, Strakosch and Miska 
Hauser have left New Orleans for Mobile. They 
are making a tour of the South and West. 


Tue Batiet.—It is expected that Mame. Ce- 
leste will visit this country in August. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


John Smith has gone to the World’s Fair. 

The Arctic, for Liverpool, took out $100,000. 

The new style of the ladies’ dresses is called 
pettiloons. 

The Catholics are about to establish a nun- 
nery in Providence, R. I. 

An iron foundry is about being established at 
Selma, Alabama. 

The Camanche Indians lately killed and 
wounded seven men near Patricio. 

The Jamaica Pond Water tion have 
disposed of their works to the city for $50,000. 

Over six handred have been licensed in 
Boston since the Ist of February. 

A Catholic priest 110 years old preached at 
Dayton, Ohio, a few days ago. 

There are over four millions acres of unsold 
mineral lands in Illinois and Michigan. 

They have introduced iron counters in some 
of the stores of Philadelphia. 

Worrell’s iron foundry, in New York, was de- 
stroyed by fire on Thursday night. 

Senator Douglass had his pocket picked at 
the Erie railway celebration at Dunkirk, of $60. 

Tupper has made his American tour, and 
sailed for Europe, in the Arctic, last week. Now 
for a book! 

Mr. 8. R. Thurston, a delegate to the last 

ome. 

The New York aldermen have voted to send 
a block of stone to Washington for the monu- 
ment. 

There are four thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-two children attending the common 
schools of Cincinnati. 

President Fillmore has pardoned Thomas 
Burges, convicted of robbing the mail in Gran- 
ville county, N. C. 

In the city of Mexico in 1850, 24,724 persons 
were arrested for various crimes. Over 7000 of 
these were women. 

Barnum’s grand Asiatic Menagerie and 
American Museum will be exhibited in New 
Haven on the 14th of June. 

Flour of pumpkins, as prepared by the Shak- 
ers, is used for pies in some of the principal ho- 
tels of Boston and New York. 

People who get offended when they are 
dunned, can easily escape the annoyance by 
simply paying their debts. 

A large party of Sioux Indians had gone out 
against the Chippewas, and the next arrival will 
probably bring an account of a severe battle. 

The railroads of British islands measure 
altogether 6284 miles: those of our own country 
are some ten or twelve thousand miles. 

The Grand Lodge of Masons of Kentucky 
have had prepared a beautiful block of marble 
for the Washington Monument. 

The Legislature of Texas recently incorpora- 
ted a company to construct a railroad from San 
Antonia to the Gulf of Mexico. 

A block of marble designed for the Washing- 
ton Monument was received in New Orleans on 
the 14th, from the Cherokee Nation. 

The value of real estate and personal prop- 
erty, including slaves, in Virginia, is $530,000,- 
000, according to the census returns. 

A catfish was eaught below Critzville, recent- 
ly, weighing one hundred and seventeen pounds 
and a half. 

The Louisville Courier states that a man 84 
years of age has just been sentenced to the In- 
diana penitentiary for ten years, for horse steal- 
ing 


At a town meeting in Concord, N. H., on Sat- 
urday, the vote s about four to one against 
applying to the Legislature for a city charter. 


In Western Texas, the crops, both of corn 
and cotton, are in a forward state, and there is 
every probability of an unusually large yield 
this year. 

An injunction has been served upon the lot- 
teries of Delaware, and no more drawings will 
take place until the Court decides upon the 
merits of the case. 

The Augusta (Ga.) Constitutionalist sa: 
that the citizens of Stone Mountain have su 
scribed thirty thousand dollars for the purpose 
of erecting a cotton and wool factory. 

Mrs. Alexander Hamilton is not dead, as re- 
ported. This venerable lady resides at Wash- 
ington city, and though in her 94th year, is still 
in the enjoyment of excellent health. 

Two daughters of Alderman Ramass, of New 
Orleans, were burned to death by the explosion 
of a camphene lamp; two others were also 
shockingly burned by the accident. 

A. M. Holbrook, Esq., of the N. Y. Picayune, 
is on his way to Europe, as special commissioner 
from the State of isi to the World’s 
Fair. 

From Vienna it is stated that a note had been 
forwarded to Constantinople, demanding the 
detention for two years longer of fourteen of the 


Hungarian fagitives. Austria to bear 
the expense. 

It is said that Sontag, Duprez and daughter, 
Alboni, Ida Bertrand, Lablache, Gardoni, Fer- 


-ranti, and, in fact, the whole troupe of her 


jesty’s theatre, may visit this country during 
the direction of Max 
Maretzek. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Vieuxtemps is by this time in London. He 
has been lately in Paris. 

Several New York policemen will be on duty 
at the World’s Fair, London. 

The Bateman children are announced to ap- 
pear at the Drury Lane theatre in June. 

A line of packets is to be established between 
France and Brazil. : 

A new prima donna, named Mile. Cruvelli, is 
making some sensation in Paris. 

most stringent ordinances been promulgated 
by the Grand Duke. 

The King of Prussia and Emperor of Russia 
were, it is said, to meet at Warsaw during the 
present month. 

A ter breadth of land is now being 
ploughed up in Ireland for potatoes than during 
the last four years. 

Peer Ibrahim Khan, a Mahometan chief from 
the Punjah, who has rendered important service 
to the British during the Sikh wars, is about to 
visit England. 

The new press law of Prussia as amended by 
the debates going on in the second chamber, 

mises to be equal to the severest press laws 

The effect produced by the brilliant opening 
of the Exhibition appears to have been univer- 
sal, and the daily receipts are beyond previous 
anticipations. 

St. Petersburg letters announce, that the Czar 
has ordered Warsaw to be lit with gas, and the 
water of the Vistula to be conveyed in pipes 
through the city, 

The grand musical festival of the Lower Rhine 
will take place at Aix-la-Chapelle toward the 
end of June. The composer, Lindpainter, is to 
direct. 

The confusion of parties was still very great 
in the French capital; and the test uncer- 
tainty prevailed as to the probable solution of 
the pending political questions. 

M. Lamartine, in his journal, calls earnestly 
upon Louis Napoleon to renounce all idea of re- 
par ean, and to retire from office with the abne- 
gation of a patriotic citizen. 

A workman engaged in covering the roof of 
the Crystal Palace with canvass, a few weeks 
since, lost his equilibrium, and fell through the 
roof to the floor below. was quite dead 
when taken up. 

Letters from Madrid state that the Spanish 
government is disposed to assist that of Portugal 
against the Duke of Saldanha in case of con- 
flict, but that it is the desire at the same time to 
act in concert with England. 


Sands of Gold. 


is the ventilation of the 
min 

——A spur in the head is worth two in the 
heel. 


—An historian should be without passion 
and without pension. 

——The grace which makes every other grace 
amiable, is humility. 

——He keeps his road well enough who gets 
rid of bad company. : 

——kKeep aloof from quarrels; be neither a 
witness, nor a party. 

——Greatness may build the tomb, but it is 
goodness must make the epitaph. 

——A true believer, when blessed with a 
smiling imagination, is the happiest of mankind. 

——Beauty is the most fleeting thing upon 
earth, yet immortal as the spirit from which it 
blooms. 

——When a personage becomes formidable 
to his competitors, or subordinates, they generally 
seck to deceive or destroy him. 

——aAn active and faithful memory doubles 
life; for it brings a man again upon the s 
with all those who have made Pe. exits. ns 9 

——tTrue philosophy can discern nothing else 
in a great many words and names but the letters 
of the alphabet which compose them. 

Life is but a short day ; but it is a work- 
ing day. Activity may léad to evil; but inac- 
tivity cannot be led to do good. 

——Sir Philip Sidney proved that he knew 
the world when he said, that “doing good was 
the only happy act of a man’s life.” 

——Labor has its sages, though they dispense 
with an academy, and its kings, though they 
are not invested with purple. 

wrap adjuration of love, oath of 
fondness, always contains this mental reserva- 
tion—“ so long as you are what you now are.” 

——Dancing has been compared to usury, be- 

cause it is difficult in the tice of it to follow 
the golden mean, easy to be led into excess, and 
it is derided and pursued by all nations. 
‘Pride not only lifts men up above others, 
but above themselves, so that it is no wonder 
that they shoyld not know their neighbor, who 
have forgotten themselves. 

——Men think it no shame to give handsome 
obsequies to those dead, whom living they had 
suffered to starve unnoticed ; but the struggle of 
shrinking poverty passes unseen in its corner; 
‘the pompous trappings of death are witnessed 
by all the weld 


Joker's ®lics. 


Which requires the most courage, to look 
down a cliff, or into an empty pocket-book. 

“T can’t see the harm in it,” as the monkey 
said to the looking-glass. 

“ Go to thunder,” is now rendered : Fam 

rture to the abode of the reverberating 
of heaven’s artillery. 

An ry in Cincinnati, who sells eggs, has 
over her door, “ New laid eggs every morning, 
by Betty Briggs.” 

Cotton Mather, describes a class of “ latter 
days’ saints” as giving their flour to the d—l. 

A little man grown jealous. We know of 
nothing to compare him to, unless it’s a botile 
of ginger-pop in a high state of rebellion. 

The fishing smacks in which the Swampscot 
—s to sea are nothing in comparison with 
the kind they have when they get home. 

Jenny Lind is usually called a “ pightingale,” 
but the chap who gave $10 for his debet ence 
his opinion she’s in reality a robin. ° 

The Blade says, that the toothache may be 
cured by holding in the right hand a certain root 
—the root of the aching tooth. 

Jenny Lind, in one of the western cities, gave 
a pa in a pork-house, fitted up for the occa- 
sion. We suppose Barnum had an eye to the 
rhine-oh ! 

A country girl eating cream cakes for the first 
time, being asked how she liked them, replied 
that they would have been very good if they 
were only done in the inside. 

What quotation from Shakspeare did the 
Genius of the Lamp make, when he was sum- 
moned by its holder through the process of rub- 
bing it? “ There’s the rub.” 

I find there are half a dozen partridges in the 
letter, said a gentleman to a servant, who replied, 
“Sir, Iam glad you have found them in the 
letter, for they all flew out of the basket.” 

The New York Evening Post says that man 
“cannot be active and quiescent at the same 
time.” There may be some doubt of that. Our 
neighbor of the Democrat bustles about terribly, 
and yet he lies still— Prentice. 

“T see in the papers,” said Mrs. Partington 
looking over her specs at Sammy, “that the 
Judge says the Fugitive Slave Bill is a stattu’. 
I know’'d the Greek Slave was a stattu’, but I 
thought the slave Bill was flesh and blood, like 
other people. 

High shirt collars are unfashionable in Paris. 
Glad to hear that, for it is agonizing to see the 
awful danger a great many youngsters’ ears are 
in, from the “ stand UP resulting either from 
the collars being too high, or the ears too long, 
we can’t tell which exactly. 

An exchange paper says: “ Never let people 
work for you gratis. If you do, you will never 
get out of their debt in all eternity. Two years 
ago a man carried .a bundle to Boston, free of 
cost. The consequence is, that we have been 
lending him two shillings a week ever since.” 

A few days ago, some young men, near Dod- 
dington, being unable to pay toll for a donkey. 
which they had with them, dressed it up with a 
coat and hat, and raising it on his hind legs, 
proceeded to support it through the gate with 
these consoling words: “ Come along, brother, 
you ben’t so drunk as you pretend to be.”—Liver- 
pool paper. 


THE 


FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In polities, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columus ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITER TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknow! that the Fae is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An utrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of thousands of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


Invariably in advance. 
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